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Be Advised 


If you would take advantage of every 
sound means of getting the greatest 
possible return from your citrus in- 
vestment. The Citrus Industry each 
month enables you to keep in touch 
‘with the best methods of producing 
the finest quality fruit. | 
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Hannibai, a great Carthaginian 
general, directed his army 
across the Alps in the panic 
year of 218 B. C. and as a wise 
old Roman he advised his only 
son’and heir: “Be not affected 
by the temporary shifts of for- 
tune’s winds. Be sure that your 
undertakings are based upon 
the solid rock of proven worth. 
In a world of change, cling to 
that which endures.” 


There’s worthwhile information 
in our new booklet “FALL 
FERTILIZING STORES FOOD 
FOR SPRING GROWTH IN 
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O MATTER how little you pay 

for fertilizer, it is still too much 

money if you feel you are taking 
a chance. Economic uncertainties de- 
mand that you know what you get for 
your money. To get “Most Value 
Per Dollar’ you must be sure of bal- 
anced and thoroughly tested plant- 
food instead of something new and 
cheap. 


Today many efforts are being made 
to blind growers to established plant- 
food quality with blatant appeals of 
price and overstated claims. Proof 
that a large percentage of the grow- 
ers are not yielding to these tempta- 
tions, however, is clear, and is illus- 
trated in the fact that more Ideal 
Fertilizers were used in Florida dur- 
ing the first six months of 1932 than 
any other brand. The same record 
has stood year in and year out for 
nearly forty years. 


The success of Ideal Fertilizers proves 
the soundness of sticking to quality 
in fertilizer. Steady leadership in 
sales over a long period proves that 
growers want Ideal Fertilizer stabil- 
ity . .. it means that they are not 
looking for pseudo-bargains and do 
not like being price-pressured into 
buying materials of unknown value. 
Satisfaction is coming to mean more 
than the mere saving of a few nickels. 
The bargain, the dumping of dis- 
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tress materials and _ sub-standard 
brands of fertilizer into Florida has 
about run its course. 


More than ever before growers are 
now buying better fertilizer . 

they have learned from experience 
that better fertilizer makes better 
fruit and that-.better fruit brings 
better prices. They know they can 
only afford to use the best combina- 
tions of plant-food that science and 
experience have proved—and that 
means Ideal Fertilizers. No other 
fertilizers have been so thoroughly 
developed, so thoroughly tested, so 
conclusively proven rigat here in 
Florida. That’s why they are so 
thoroughly relied upon for maximum 
yield as well as quality. 


Now is the time for every grower to 
buy stability and “cling to that which 
endures.” It’s the time to let the siren 
song of “something just as good’’ go 
to the other fellow and do your own 
planning on a sound basis. Let. your 
fall application of fertilizer stimulate 
your present crop, strengthen your 
trees for winter and provide a re- 
serve supply of spring food. A lib- 
eral use of Genuine Peruvian Guano 
in all brands of Ideal Fertilizer is an 
extra margin of quality assurance, 
yet they cost no more to buy,. but 
involve much less to use. Consult 
our representative. 


Manufactured Exclusively by Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Com- 

pany, Jacksonville, Florida. We own and operate Branch Offices 

and Warehouses at Miami, Orlando, Winter Garden, Sanford, 

Winter Haven, Fort Myers, Bradenton, Sarasota, Lake Wales and 
- * Distributing Warehouses throughout Florida. - 


CITRUS.” It is from the pen of 
Bayard F. Floyd, noted author 
on citrus culture and will be * 
sent promptly upon request. If 
you have not already received 
your copy, write for it today. 
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Fertilizer Industry 
Holds Southern Con- 


vention in Atlanta 


Leaders in the fertilizer industry 
from every section of the South and 
from other parts of the country 
gathered in Atlanta for the Eighth 
Annual Southern Convention of The 
National Fertilizer Association, which 
convened November 1. 

“The executives of the fetrilizer 
industry fully realize the seriousness 
of the problems that confront South- 
ern farmers in this the second year 
of extremely low cotton prices,” says 
Charles J. Brand, executive secretary 
and treasurer of the Association. 


“Sales of fertilizer during the past 
season have totaled little more than 
half of the average for the years 
1928, 1929, and 1930. Likewise only 
9,000,000 acres of cotton were fer- 
tilized in 1932, as compared to 18,- 
000,000 acres fertilized in 1930. Un- 
doubtedly the use of fertilizer on oth- 
er crops has declined in similar ratio. 
As a result, yields have been low and 
quality in many cases impaired. 
Moreover continued low fertiliza- 
tion can only mean a further decline 
both in yield and quality and an in- 
crease in the cost of producing each 
pound of lint. 


“In order to meet the new condi- 
tions the cost of manufacturing and 
distributing fertilizer has been cut 
to the bone,” says Mr. Brand, “and 
mixed fertilizer today is selling at 
wholesale at only 75 per cent of the 
prewar price and at only 69 per cent 
of the 1926-28 price. Under any or- 
dinary conditions such a decline in 
price would stimulate sales. The 
whole trouble is that cotton is sell- 
ing at less than 50 per cent of the 
prewar price and the average price of 
all farm products is only 59 per cent 
of prewar. Farm taxes are 266 per 
cent of the 1910-14 level. 


“Such a condition is a challenge to 
our farm leadership and to the lead- 
ership of our own and other indus- 
tries that are entirely dependent on 
and in reality a part of agriculture.” 


Each week-day morning at 9:45 
the Florida Home Period is broadcast 
from state radio station WRUF, and 
the Home Demonstration Agent gives 
a 15-minute chat to Florida home- 
makers. 


The weekly newspapers of Florida 
are always ready to help in the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. They are 
worthy of your support. 
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They ought to 


**Business is good"’—so say the Howard brothers of 
Orlando. Above J. D. and R. M. Howard, partners in 
the Howard Fertilizer Co. Their headquarters and 
modern warehouse at Orlando, is shown at the right. 


T’S not so long ago that the Howard brothers of Orlando 

started their business. The sure, steady growth of their 
trade is certainly a tribute to their ability and the service 
they render. 

While fertilizer is not the only item in their inventory it is 
an important one—and fertilizer is so vital a factor in the 
production of quality crops that, in their opinion, ‘‘the best 
is none too good.” 

When the Howard brothers heard about the extra plant 
foods in this new fertilizer called Agrico and that Agrico 
was an improvement in fertilizers, they decided to see how 
good it really was. What happened? Well let them tell the 
story, for after all, who ought to know better than these 
dealers what Agrico can do. They have seen its effect on not 
one, but many groves and farms. And here’s what they say: 


“When we took on the Agrico agency it was practically 
unknown in this section. Because of the extra plant foods 
which Agrico contains it made a particular appeal to us and 
we took pains to tell our customers about it. A number of 





Agrico is packed in extra qual- 
ity burlap bags and is sold by all 
“AAC” Dealers only. There is a 
brand of Agrico for each crop. 


know-they 
sell it! 


petra tar 
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them tried it with good results. Agrico sales began to grow 
and by the end of that season we had sold a substantial quan- 
tity. This year our Agrico sales were more than double those 
in 1931 and for 1933 we expect Agrico sales to be at least 
double those of 1932. Customers who have used Agrico are 
enthusiastic about it and once used it generally brings a 
repeat order. Here’s our own experience with Agrico on a 
20-acre grove we took over last January. When this grove came 
into our possession it was in very bad condition. The trees 
were in a hardened, defoliated condition; new growth was 
not maturing; there was considerable frenching and alto- 
gether it was a pretty sorry-looking grove. However, in Jan- 
uary we applied 400 pounds of Agrico for Citrus per acre 
and worked the grove in the usual way and in June, we ap- 
plied another 400 pounds. The results are really astonishing. 
The hardened condition and the frenching have been elimi- 
nated and an unusual amount of new growth has been put on, 
which is substantial and permanent. The trees have actually 
doubled in size. The response of this grove proves to us that 
Agrico is an exceptional fertilizer.’’—J.D. Howarp, Aug. 24, 1932 


The Howard brothers’ experience on their own grove is 
typical of the excellent results obtained by their customers 
who use Agrico. No wonder their sales of Agrico have more 
than doubled each year. Take a tip from their experience. If 
you haven't used Agrico, try it this year on at least a part of 
your crop and see the difference it can make. Remember Agrico 
contains extra plant foods that mean extra crop-producing 
power and there’s a brand especially made for each crop. 


* * * 


This Company first introduced fertilizers into Florida in 1884. Since that 
time a great deal of effort and money has been spent in experiment and re- 
search, in constantly improving our product. New methods, new ideas in 
fertilization have come and gone. The interests of our business demand 
that we adopt any new practice which proves safe, sound and practical, 
and we do that. In Agrico we offer a fertilizer which embodies the com- 
bined knowledge and scientific skill gained in our 48 years of experience in 
making fertilizers for Florida. When we know how to make a better fer- 
tilizer we shall do so. HORACE BOWKER, President. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Makers of BRADLEY'S, BOWKER'S and AGRICO Fertilizers 
PIERCE, FLA. 
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Citrus Market Outlook Bnght 
Says Horace Bowker 


PRESIDENT OF A. A. C. COMPANY FEATURED SPEAKER AT MEETING OF 
LEADING GROWERS HELD AT PIERCE, FLORIDA 


There is convincing evidence of 
business improvement in Florida, stat- 
ed Horace Bowker, President of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company in an address made Thurs- 
day noon (Nov. 3rd) at a meeting of 
the leading farmers and citrus fruit 
growers of Florida held at Pierce. 

One of the encouraging messages 
brought to Florida growers by Mr. 
Bowker was that the New York com- 
mission merchants are optimistic 
about the citrus market outlook this 
year. 


In order to appraise the present 
market conditions, Mr. Bowker ob- 
tained first hand views from some of 
the best posted produce brokers and 
commission men in the New York dis- 
trict. “In general,” he stated “they 
emphasize three important points 
which need particular consideration 
at this time. 


“First, the fact that low buying 
power has reduced the consumption 
of both fruit and vegetables. 

“Second, an imperative need for 
more careful grading and packing of 
every perishable commodity. 

“Third, the necessity of keeping 
off the market inferior products which 
do not pay their own way and which 
merely depress the market on the 
better grades. 


“Consumption of fresh yegeta- 


bles”, Mr. Bowker reports, “has been 
reduced at least 30 per cent; some 
produce men estimate the reduction 
as high as 50 per cent. There is a 
greater shortage of buyers than ever 
before. Every commission man 
with whom we talked emphasized the 
need for reduced acreage in order 
that the output of perishable com- 
modities may more nearly balance 
reduced consumption. 

“The point is that Florida’s truck 
output alone would not mean over- 
production; but that Florida and Tex- 
as together probably would. This 
means that Florida and Texas have a 
joint problem, which enlightened com- 
petition must eventually solve; even 
if it cannot be done this year, it 
should be possible at least to lay the 
groundwork. 

“Motor-truck transportation has 
made it almost impossible for com- 
mission merchants adequately to 
forecast available supply. Many mer- 
chants feel that while the motor- 
truck furnishes an outlet for lower 
grades of fruit and vegetables, it may 
in the final analysis act as a detri- 
ment to the state as a whole, because 
of the fact that it throws on the mar- 
ket a lot of inferior produce which 
depresses the whole price structure 
and makes impossible a _ properly 
planned merchandising campaign.” 


The Citrus Outlook 


Mr. Bowker found the New York 
merchants somewhat more optimistic 
about citrus than they were last year. 
“They look’, he reports, “for about 
as many oranges as last year and 
fewer grapefruit”. “One of the best- 
informed citrus men in New York”, 
Mr. Bowker continues, “expresses the 
view that ‘if the crop is marketed in 
an orderly manner there is a chance 
to make some money’ ”’. 

“This man also emphasized that 
the smaller sizes are hard to market. 
He said they are expecting a good 
California navel crop, and added that 
if the navels run good size, they may 
outsell Florida’s, if your crop runs 
too much to small sizes. 

“However, Florida oranges are 
growing steadily in prestige on the 
New York market. There is increas- 
ing confidence in the standards of 
grade and pack. The responsibilities 
which this implies cannot be taken 
lightly. There is an opportunity for 
Florida to push its advantage by 
earefully safeguarding the vitally 
important details of grading and 
packing. 

“Five reasons are given for a fav- 
orable grapefruit outlook: (1) a 
short Texas crop, 25 to 30 per cent 
below normal; (2) a storm-ruined 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Coloring of Mature Citrus Fruits 
With Ethylene Gas 


(Concluded from last issue) 


Importance Of Conditioning Fresh 
Air Introduced Into Coloring Rooms 


In order to manipulate coloring 
rooms successfully under ever-chang- 
ing weather conditions, especial at- 
tention -must be given to the charac- 
teristics of the fresh air entering the 
chamber. When air deficient in moi- 
sture is introduced into the coloring 
rooms it extracts water from the 
rind of the fruit and causes wither- 
ing; at least the fruit becomes soft 
and it may be injured. This is not 
an especially difficult condition to pre- 
vent if the rooms have good air-con- 
ditioning equipment. The driest sort 
of air entering the air conditioner 
through one end of the side vents 
takes up the necessary amount of 
moisture introduced in the form of a 
spray, or as steam before this air 
has reached the fruit. 

Usually the outside air does not 
contain enough moisture for good col- 
oring results, and at times the humi- 
dity is very low. With such weather 
conditions prevailing during the 
greater part of the year, some means 
of introducing humidity is usually 
needed. Usually relative humidity 
falls rapidly with a moderate rise in 
temperature and vice versa. Table 1, 
showing typical temperatures and hu- 
midities for both day or night, illus- 
trates what the humidity would be if 
the air temperatures were changed to 
85° F. Typical night air raised to 
85° would then be far too dry for 
safe use unless humidified. 


Kind of Conditions 


The two cardinal points that should 
be borne in mind at all times are: 
(1) An abundance of fresh air is the 
only insurance against excessive de- 
cay; and (2) the fresh air must be 
conditioned to bring it to the proper 
temperature and humidity before it 
reaches the fruit, otherwise unfavor- 
able results are most likely to follow. 

Effects Due To Humidity Alone 


It has been found that under cer- 
tain conditions humidities below 70 
per cent retard the rate of coloring 
whereas higher humidities increase 
the rate of coloring and are more 
generally desirable. If the humidity 
is too low, the fruit becomes soft 
or wilted, so that at times there is a 
loss of 10 per cent or more in “pack- 
out”. Low humidities also produce 
a brown spotting especially around 
the stem end where the peel is tender. 
This spotting is commonly called 
“gas-burn” or “scald”. However, 
this same “gas-burn” is found on 
fruit subjected to dry air wherein 
there is no trace of coloring gas. 
Thus, a low humidity ages the fruit, 
and predisposes it to the condition 
known to the trade as “weakness a- 
round the stem end,” “gas burn,” 
etc. 

A humidity that is too high is more 
conducive to the development of de- 
cay fungi, as previously noted, and 
at certain seasons tends to make the 
fruit lose its stem buttons. The op- 
timum range is from 85 to 92 per 
cent, but only in rare instances 
should it be held below 90 per cent. 
In the case of badly ammoniated 


Outside condi- Conditions when 


G temperature is 
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changed to 85° F. 


No uncommon night time conditions 


Daytime conditions encountered 
during shipping season 
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fruit or of extra tender and firm 
fruit early in the season, it may be 
desirable to hold the humidity around 
85 per cent, after fruit temperatures 
have been brought up, in order to 
wilt the fruit somewhat before pack- 
ing. At times the optimum might 
be lower, at times higher, depending 
as previously shown, upon conditions 
of weather and the fruit tempera- 
tures. It depends further upon the 
“weakness” of the fruit, and its pre- 
disposition to rapid decay. There- 
fore no definite maximum can be set. 


Ventilation 


Adequate ventilation should be 
provided during the entire coloring 
period. This can be accomplished by 
opening a vent on the suction side of 
the blower which permits the intro- 
duction of outside air. Usually it 


is better to use the side ports open- 
ing into the air-conditioning chamber. 


The amount of fresh air as well as 
of ethylene needed varies but little, 
regardless of weather conditions. 
However, temperature and humidity 
requirements vary between day and 
night and from one day to another. 
The thermostat can ordinarily be re- 
lied upon to automatically control 
the temperature but the humidity 
must be controlled manually unless 
expensive apparatus is provided. The 
size of the opening to be used will 
necessarily differ with the size and 
tightness of the room and the type 
and speed of the blower. 

With the larger multivane fans 
with two-speed motors that are com- 
monly used, a fresh-air intake aper- 
ture of some six or eight square in- 
ches for one-car rooms, (about 2500 
cubic feet) and correspondingly lar- 
ger openings for two-car rooms is re- 
quired when the fans are run at high 
speed. More might be needed with 
fruit during the first of the season, 
and again late in the spring, mainly 
because of the tendency of the room 
temperatures to creep up. With the 
motor at low speed, the opening 
should be increased according to the 
high-low speed ratio, usually about 
2 to 1, the slower the speed the lar- 
ger the opening. This should be.suf- 
ficient for most of the season. if: the 
room is not very tight. If the room 
is tight an exhaust vent or port should 
be placed in the sidewall or at. any 
convenient place. This is an impor- 
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tant feature in order to assure ade- 
quate ventilation. In most cases it 
is far safer to have an exhaust or dis- 
charge vent to aid in the dissipation 
of noxious gases, than to assume that 
adequate ventilation results from 
merely opening an intake vent on the 
air conditiones. Usually the opening 
on the discharge vent should be as 
large as that of the intake vent. 

The tightness of a room can be de- 
termined quickly, inexpensively, and 
safely by placing two saucers or large 
mouthed bottles beside each other in 
a position where air curents may pass 
over them. In one container put a 
tablespoonful or two of ammonia, in 
the other a like amount of hydro- 
chloric acid, both obtainable at any 
drug store. Close the doors and 
start the blower. In a minute or two 
the room will be filled with gray, 
harmless fumes. The location and 
size of leaks can be readily detected 
by noting where “smoke” comes out 
of the room. 

Too much fresh air is undesirable 
for several reasons. The gas equili- 
brium, temperatures, and humidity 
are upset and more heat from the 
boiler is required. A room filled on- 
ly a fourth or a third full of fruit 
does not of course need as much fresh 
air as a full room, but it always saf- 
er to err in the direction of giving too 
much fresh air, since too little may 


result in heavy decay. The object 
should be to introduce enough fresh 
air to prevent not only the accumu- 
lation of waste gases but also to dis- 
pel the peculiar odor associated with 


insufficient ventilation. The quanti- 
ty of fruit entering a room also af- 
fects temperature, humidity, and air 
circulation. 

The floor of the unfilled part of 
the room should be covered (a can- 
vas is very convenient) in order to 
force the air through the stacks of 
fruit. Unless this is done, results 
are likely to be unsatisfactory. 

Time Required For Coloring 

In the past it has required from 
three or four days to a week or more 
to color fruit satisfactorily. Im- 
proved methods have now cut down 
the required coloring exposure very 
materially and have made the end 
color deeper and richer. 

The time required is dependent to 
a great extent upon the variety and 
quality of the fruit, the weather, and 
the particular equipment available. 
In general it is found that green or 
nearly green oranges at the beginning 
of the season should take 48 to 60 
~hours to color; oranges picked later 
‘ ja the season may require 36 hours 
or less although regreening Valencias 
take longer. About 12 hours less is 
required to color grapefruit than or- 
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anges. After the fruit has been col- 
ored it should be packed and chilled 
as soon as possible. 

When a room is filled with fruit 
from several groves or from several 
blooming periods some of it colors 
more rapidly than others. The tend- 
ency usually is to pack that which is 
fully colored, to pick out the greenish 
fruit either on the dumping belt or 
on the grading belt and to make a 
further attempt to color it by return- 
ing it to the coloring room. Such 
fruit is usually refered to as “set 
backs”. This practice is most un- 
desirable. Such recolored fruit al- 
most always develops heavy decay, 
and if it has been given a coating of 
paraffin before being returned to the 
cloroing room it not only fails to 
color properly, but also is likely to 
scald and is subject to even more 
rapid decay on account of the long 
time it is held at temperatures favor- 
able to decay fungi. 

Common Errors in the Operation of 
Coloring Rooms 

In connection with the handling of 
coloring rooms, the most common di- 
fficulties found in their commercial 
operation should be mentioned. 

The disadvantages of bringing tem- 
peratures up too slowly during cold 
weather have been shown by the em- 
phasis laid upon the correct practice. 
In this connection it has been ob- 
served that fruit temperatures are 
too often judged entirely by the top 
temperatures (or possibly even by the 
air temperature). Obviously these 
top temperatures are raised much 
more rapidly, and, hence, the differ- 
ence between them and the bottom 
temperatures is much greater during 
the early stages of the coloring per- 
iod. The bottom fruit temperature 
as well as the top should be closely 
watched. It is well to have a fruit 
thermometer in the top fruit of the 
top box as well as in a fruit in the 
bottom box. 

The most critical time in the con- 
trol of a coloring room is during the 
first several hours when the fruit is 
being brought to the optimum opera- 
ting conditions. Operators often fail 
to appreciate the fact that the fruit 
in the bottom of the stacks warms up 
much slower than that placed near 
the ceiling. 

Poor humidity control during the 
first several hours is a serious difficul- 
ty commonly encoutered. Usually the 
error is in having the humidity too 
low—far too low—as a result of rais- 
ing the temperature with out watch- 
ing the humidity. This causes wilt- 
ing and aging, particularly of the 
top fruit, as well as a slower rate 
of coloring. If an excessive supply 
of live steam is used, however, it 
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drenches the fruit, and may keep 
the lower fruit wet too long. On the 
whole however, it is perhaps better 
to err in the direction of too much 
humidity during the first six or eight 
hours, than in not having enough. 
Too much humidity may acclerate 
decay, but too little is certain to de- 
preciate the sales value even more 
because of its effect upon the appear- 
ance of the fruit. 

Another error commonly made is 
in the use of the hygrometer. The 
relative humidity cannot be read di- 
rectly from the wet bulb thermome- 
ter as inexperienced operators often 
assume. The relative humidity must 
be obtained by reference to tables 
giving the wet and dry bulb readings 
and corresponding relative humidity. 
A rough way to determine the humid- 
ity at air temperatures within the 
coloring range is to take the differ- 
ence between wet and dry bulb read- 
ings, multiply by 4, and subtract the 
product from 100 which gives a fig- 
ure that approximates the relative 
humidity. 

Poor regulation of the fresh air 
supplied is also commonly a serious 
fault in the coloring operation. A 
superabundance of fresh air inter- 
feres with the control of other con- 
ditions. It may dilute the gas and 
cause slow coloring unless an extra 
large supply of the gas is provided. 
Too litle fresh air “stifles”? the fruit, 
permits the accumulation of undesir- 
able gases, chiefly carbon dioxide, 
which seem to retard coloring and 
stimulate decay. In this connection 
the tightness of the room, the draft, 
and the size of the fresh air intake 
opening and the exhaust vent should 
all be given consideration. This is a 
matter of extreme importance. 

One of the major faults found in 
commercial coloring consists in try- 
ing to color fruit in too short a time 
and can hardly be considered a fault 
of the coloring operation. It is very 
common to find fruit loaded into a 
coloring room, the coloring operations 
started, and then the fruit is taken 
out the next day in practically the 
same condition as when it went in. 
The lack of satisfactory results comes 
from allowing insufficient time for 
the coloring, due in some cases to 
house management, in others to com- 
mercial necessity. For fruit show- 
ing considerable green color it is 
poor practice to cut the time to less 
than about 36 hours, which appears 
to be the minimum time required 
for a good job of coloring such fruit. 
Results of Proper Coloring Methods 

Appearance.—The color of the 
fruits is greatly improved by proper 
coloring methods. With Florida 

(Continued on page 31) 
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This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. Letters of inquiry, 


INVISIBLE INGREDIENTS 
IN FERTILIZING 


Some of the problems of fruit pro- 
duction are of such re-occuring im- 
portance that repeated discussion of 
them is fully justified. At this time 
of the year we have usually finish- 
ed our fall fertilizer arrangements or 
at least have determined what course 
we will follow regarding it. An in- 
creasing number of growers have tak- 
en a direct interest in their fertili- 
zer set-up and are figuring more 
carefully than ever before the needs 
of their fruit crop. In this connection 
there are certain fallacies or mis- 
takes that are easy to make. 


We are still too uncertain regard- 
ing some of our results to speak as 
postively as we would wish regard- 
ing the balance of our fertilizers. It 
is generally the custom to add up the 
formulas or materials used during 
the year and strike a balance that 
will give a certain yearly ratio to- 
ward which we have been working. 
Insofar as tree growth is concerned 
this is not a bad method. But as a 
means of producing fruit it is open 
to serious objection. And unless it 
just happens by accident to hit the 
right combination for your grove on 
which it is used it will lead to dis- 
appointment. 


Setting bloom buds, blooming, set- 
ting fruit, growing the fruit to ma- 
turity size and then maturing the 
fruit, is another definite problem add- 
ed to one of growing a tree and keep- 
ing up a good tree foliage. They are 
not the same and the requirements 
are definitely different. We know 
more about growing a tree than we do 
about setting and growing a crop of 
fruit. In time we will learn how to 
combine the two satisfactorily. At 
present we can only indicate a few 
points that aid in fruit production 
and at the same time do not inter- 
fere with tree growth. 

Practically, bloom bud setting is 
aided by adding to the soil and build- 
ing up in it, active reserves of such 
plant food materials as phosphates, 


discussion or criticism will be welcomed. 


potash and probably a list of other 
materials such as sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, etc. These materials 
must be soluble or if not soluble, sub- 
ject to easy conversion by soil ac- 
tion. After such a reserve is avail- 
able the nitrogen source is used to 
keep the tree in condition to use it. 
If this were all, fertilizing would be- 
come purely the mechanical process 
of estimating chemical additions to 
the soil and then getting certain de- 
finite results after adding the needed 
materials to those already present. 
Some time within the next hundred 
years we may reach a stage of per- 
fection by which, from the results of 
a few chemical tests, we can tell 
just what the tree lacks to make it 
bear continuously. Then by making 
up the deficiency whatever it may 
be, a crop results. Just now there 
are no chemical tests known that will 
turn the trick. Several are aids of 
course, examples being pH readings 
for the degree of soil acidity or alka- 
linity. Phosphorus tests, tests for pot- 
ash, organic total, moisture percent- 
age, calcium, etc. All are valuable 
and will help but they are certainly 
not the answer. Chemically estimated 
fertilizer programs would have to be 
modified. 

Physical appearance has always 
been the gauge of crop production. 
It is still the outstanding visible 
means of guessing the results of our 
chemical applications. Fruit is no ex- 
ception. What we want is physical 
appearance, physical size, color and 
texture. For judging these actual ap- 
parent qualities we have experience. 
The greater the experience the bet- 
ter the results. For example a block 
of trees by every chemical test and 
by actual application may have an 
ideal fertilizer balance, and at the 
same time the trees may be in terri- 
ble shape physicially. What it actual- 
ly needs is a great big shot of “‘ex- 
perience.” The result may throw the 
soil test away out of balance, it pro- 
bably ought to be out of balance, but 
physicially the trees will show the re- 
sult by improving their appearance. 


We need to consider more carefuly 


the physical limitations of fruit grow- 
ing. A tree starts a crop of fruit off 
in the spring beginning usually in 
February. The fruit sprouts and 
grows to maturity; feetling as it 
grows on a highly specialized diet. 
It needs large quantities of materials 
that can only be furnished it by the 
tree. First there are growth require- 
ments which is the main considera- 
tion for at least five months, then 
comes seed formation and storage 
juice formation, and this together 
with maturity quality are the main 
factors to consider while the fruit 
is maturing. For early varieties this 
maturity period would come in July, 
August and September, for later va- 
rieties the period would be extended. 
Valencias running into January and 
February of the following year. 
The same materials that will step 
up early fruit growth (Nitrogen pro- 
ducts) will not give us the best of 
maturity quality. Therefore some- 
thing must be done to increase, out 
of normal proportion the materials 
that give maturity quality. This must 
be done not in the spring but in the 
fall when they are needed. The phy- 
sical requirement of the crop is un- 
even just the same as the feeding of 
any other annual crop is uneven. 
Soils if left to themselves reach a 
balance between their chemically con- 
tained materials that fluctuates in 
proportion to the amount of moisture 
and the temperature. It is directly 
tied in with the Hydrogen Ion con- 
centration. In fact the balanced con- 
dition seems to be due to the free 
Hyrdogen ions forcing a balance be- 
tween the bases and metals in the 
soil causing alterations in the base 
chemical combinations. In hot hu- 
mid weather the soil activity is step- 
ped up in speed and alteration of the 
soil materials into the less soluble 
form (i. e., permanent insoluble com- 
pounds) is more rapid. That is the 
soil will loosen the soluble combina- 
tions more rapidly. They dissolve 
out through the ground water either 
by leaching or plant or bacterial use. 
If the whole soil setup were unused 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Most Used Fertilizer In United 
States Is Superphosphaste 


Of all commercial materials used 
as fertilizers in the United States, 
superphosphate furnishes over half 
of the total tonnage and almost ex- 
actly half of the total plant food, ac- 
cording to the current issue of THE 
FERTILIZER REVIEW. 

The first superphosphate was pro- 
duced in England in 1842 by Sir 
John Lawes, founder of the famous 
agricultural experiment station at 
Rothamsted. It soon became and still 
is the most important source of avail- 
able phosphoric acid for use as fer- 
tilizer. Normally over 4 million tons 
are manufactured and used in the 
United States—about 25 per cent of 
the total world production. 

Superphosphate is usually made by 
treating phosphate rock with sul- 
phuric acid, although the concentrat- 
ed grades are made by treating the 
rock with phosphoric acid. The re- 
serves of phosphate rock in Florida, 
Tennessee, and Montana are almost 
unlimited. Sulphuric acid is made by 
burning sulphur or iron pyrites (iror 
sulphide) and is recovered as a by- 
product from zinc and copper smelt- 
ers. The supply of sulphur in the 
Texas-Louisiana field is large, but 
some pyrites is still imported, largely 
from Spain. 

Sir John Lawes at the very outset 
of his career as a manufacturer of 
superphosphate realized that it would 
absorb ammonia, and in his adver- 
tisements in 1843 recommended its 
use for fixing the ammonia of “dung 
heaps, cesspools, gas liquors, etc.” 


CITRUS COMMENTS 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


and also no loss by leaching occured 
the equilibrium would vary only be- 
cause the temperature and mois- 
ture varied and the concentration of 
any given element would be pre- 
dictable. 

Bacterial action will be found to 
vary rather consistently in about the 
same way that plants will vary from 
one part of the season to another. 
For example beggarweed is always 
a late summer legume. ‘Crotalaria 
tends to be the same. Among weeds 
goldenrod blooms profusely in the 
fall. These examples are found at 
other times in the year but are most 
abundant at one certain time during 
the year. Soil bacterial life will fol- 
low somewhat the same kind of cy- 
cle, it will have periods of abundance 
and periods of scarcity. Many types 
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Ever since that time superphosphate 
has been recommended and used as 
an absorbent in stables to conserve 
ammonia and to prevent undesirable 
odors. It was only recently, however, 
that a practical method of applying 
this knowledge to commercial fertil- 
izer manufacture was developed, and 
pure gaseous ammonia or ammonia 
liquor are now used to a considerable 
extent as source of nitrogen in the 
manufacture of complete fertilizers 
containing superphosphate. 

Superphosphate not only supplies 
phosphoric acid in available form, 
but it also furnishes considerable 
quantities of sulphur and calcium 
which are now known to be needed as 
plant foods, especially on light sandy 
soils. 

Fertilizer practice in the United 
States, and in the world for that mat- 
ter, recognizes the importance of 
these major plant foods, namely, ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
Until recently American production 
of materials containing nitrogen and 
potash suitable for use as fertilizers 
has been relatively insufficient, but 
at the present time, due largely to 
the development of the synthetic ni- 
trogen industry, there is an abun- 
dance of nitrogenous fertilizing ma- 
terials and there is also a growing 
domestic potash industry. American 
farmers use for the most part com- 
plete fertilizers containing all three 
of the major plant foods and fre- 
quently other elements that are need- 
ed on certain soils. 


will be present at all times but abund- 
ant at pretty definite intervals. 
Plants and bacteria both therefore 
must be counted in to the picture. 
Because of their very great abund- 
ance they are decidedly important 
factors. 

Bacterial action can be altered by 
selecting bacterial foods. If abund- 
ant the bacteria can temporarily at 
least remove from the active soil 
materials the food we may be de- 
pending upon to feed the tree. They 
may also when of undesirable type, 
convert suitable food material into 
unsuitable combinations and thereby 
cause a direct loss. The uncertainty 
garding their action is unfortunate 
but their study is a very difficult mat- 
ter, so here at least we have to de- 
pend on experience from past sea- 
sons to be able to predict the physi- 
cal effects that may occur in the tree. 


Nine 


In the same way but easily seen, we 
can alter the plants growing on the 
grove. Cover cropping is the usual 
practice. As a matter of experience 
the general conclusion is the more 
cover crop the better the physical 
condition. It is a practice that stores 
up future good condition. Further 
it adds enormously to the improved 
physical condition of the soil. This is 
another way of saying that if suffi- 
cient organic matter is added to the 
soil it is transformed from a light 
sandy type into a heavy sand type. 
We make a new soil out of it. Heavy 
soils are much easier to handle than 
light ones. 

The lemon root stock was chosen 
for sandy soils because it grew fast- 
er than sour. This simply means 
that it was able to feed in light sand 
and live where sour would have a 
hard time. Physically the lemon 
stock is adapted to thin soils though 
it will grow better fruit and yield 
more consistently on heavy soils. The 
actual act of feeding or absorping 
liquid from the soil particles is al- 
tered for the better in the propor- 
tion that organic matter or other soil 
improving materials are added. That 
is the tree itself is more at home and 
therefore grows better the more we 
add cover crop or other organic soil 
improving materials. 

While we are feeding out one crop 
of fruit we must get ready for an- 
other. With Valencias at least we 
have each year, mature fruit, and 
bloom and often young fruit on the 
tree at one and the same time. For- 
tunately our experience has shown 
that fertilizers designed to produce 
quality will usually assist in bloom- 
bud formation and later in fruit set- 
ting. This gives us a triple object 
in our later summer and in our win- 
ter applications of fertilizer. 1st Fruit 
maturity, 2nd Preparation for a new 
crop, 38rd maintaining tree condition. 

The first and second are physical 
results which we can check at once 
and see how we rate. The third is 
not apparent until the following 
spring when spring bloom should put 
in an appearance. Invisible prospects 
to be sure but just as vital to our 
welfare as the crop on the tree. 


Expecting an unusually heavy crop 
of citrus whitefly and scale, many cit- 
rus growers need to make the fall oil 
emulsion clean-up now. October is the 
best month for making this spray, 
according to J. R. Watson, entomolo- 
gist at the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


A pound of meat or a bushel of 
corn has just as much food value in 
it regardless of price. 
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REDUCED RATES HELP RAILROADS 


Announcement is made by officials of rail- 
roads serving the Florida citrus industry that 
the adoption of lower “emergency” freight 
rates to certain sections of the Southern terri- 
tory have materially affected the transportation 
of citrus fruits into the markets of nearby 
states by truck. 

This is an encouraging sign, for it means bet- 
ter control of shipments and better control of 
quality of the fruit shipped. 

The Citrus Industry has no quarrel with the 
owners of truck lines as such, but it does regret 
that the transportation of fruit into nearby 
states by truck has operated to the detriment of 
the legitimate grower and shipper by making 
possible the shipment of fruit of inferior qual- 
ity into markets which are entitled to our best 
fruit. Truck shipments also have operated to 
minimize control of distribution of fruit in the 
sections served by trucks. 


The Ohio State Department of Agriculture 
recently issued a bulletin which covers the sit- 
uation in a clear and emphatic manner. The 
bulletin says: 

“Every large produce market in the country 
is passing through periods of demoralizing 
prices, due to unregulated motor truck trans- 
portation. These periods occur with such irreg- 
ularity that they have practically forced the 
old law of supply and demand out of the pic- 
ture. 

“Under the present conditions the problem of 
maintaining any regular flow of agricultural 
products from the producer to the consumer is 
hopeless. There is either a feast or a famine. 
If it were possible to pass the low price, pre- 
vailing in any market, due to heavy unexpect- 
ed motor truck arrivals, on to the consuming 
public there might be some redeeming features 
to this picture, however, this is usually impos- 
sible as the produce forced on to the market 
suddenly and unexpectedly usually deteriorates 
before it can pass through the channels of 
consumption even at prices far below the cost 
of production. The next day these unregulated 
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trucks bury some other market with an ava- 
lanche of products. As a result buyers are con- 
tinually between the ‘“‘Devil and the Deep Blue 
Sea”. They don’t dare buy when they can, and 
can’t when they want to. 

“The Ohio Division of Markets has no criti- 
cism to a regulated economic system of motor 
truck transportation. For over a year we have 
been continuously warning our producers of 
this situation. We have personally warned our 
agricultural leaders and the menace is increas- 
ing instead of decreasing. The Ohio Division 
of Markets cannot fight this situation single 
handed. 

“Ohio’s produce markets are in the most de- 
moralized condition they have ever been and 
this condition will grow worse in place of bet- 
ter unless supplies can be regulated in a more 
orderly manner than at present and this can- 
not be accomplished unless reasonable and 
equitable restrictions are placed on our present 
unregulated system of motor truck transporta- 
tion.” 


THE CALIFORNIA CITROGRAPH 


The California Citrograph, representative 
publication of California citrus growers, and 
recognized as one of the leading citrus publica- 
tions of the world, has just celebrated its seven- 
teenth birthday. 

E. A. Street, editor and manager of The Citro- 
graph, is one of the best posted citrus authori- 
ties in the United States, and he has made of 
The Citrograph a publication which is recog- 
nized as an authority on citrus not only in Cali- 
fornia but throughout the world. 

The Citrus Industry extends its hearty con- 
gratulations to its California contemporary on 
its seventeenth birthday. 


The Texas Company, through it own house 
organ, is telling Texaco dealers all over the 
land of the magnitude of Florida’s citrus indus- 
try. The data was compiled by Mr. W. H. Cor- 
pening of the Tampa office and covers the 
ground thoroughly. The information contained 
should be of great value to Florida citrus grow- 
ers. 


Vice-President Elect Garner comes from the 
Texas district which produces all of the citrus 
fruit of that state. While not himself a citrus 
grower, he is vitally interested in the welfare 
of citrus growers. 


A lot of citrus growers and others evidently 
believed that Mr. Howey could be of more bene- 
fit to the state as a developer of citrus groves 
than as governor of Florida. 


It is to be hoped that the new administration 
at Washington may improve upon its predeces- 
sor in the matter of choosing a head for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Having settled the nation’s political problem, 
Florida citrus growers may now devote their 
— to the solution of our own citrus prob- 
ems. 
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The Cnisis In The Italian Citrus 


Industry 


By DR. DEVORA SERENI, Rome 


The citrus industry occupies a 
very important position in the nation- 
al economy of Italy, whose income 
from Citrus fruits and their by- 
products amounts on the average to 
668,000,000 Lires per annum. 

According to recent statistics the 
citrus orchards in Italy cover an area 
of 35,340 hectares. The major part 
of this area, about 24,000 hactares, 
is occupied by lemons while the re- 
mainder is planted to oranges, man- 
darines, bargamots and citrons. Sici- 
ly ranks first in the production of 
citrus in Italy. It produces 94% of 
the lemons and 65% of the oranges 
and mandarines of the total Citrus 
exports from this country. 

In Sicily about eight million work 
days are regularly employed during 
the year in the citrus industry with 
an additional 6,000,000 work days in 
the picking and packing season. In 
the more intensively cultivated cit- 
rus areas, the population reaches a 
figure of 400 individuals per square 
kilometre. 

In 1931 the total production of 
Citrus fruits in Italy amounted to 
6,916,900 quintals as compared with 
8,594,800 quintals of last year, 
namely a reduction of 20.4%. 

Citrus production in Italy may be 
classified as follows: Lemons—3,- 
800,410 quintals; ‘‘Verdelli’—370,- 
600 quintals; Oranges—2,686,080 
quintals; Mandarines—229,770 quin- 
tals; Kinotto—660 quintals; Berga- 
mots—291,520 quintals and Citrons 
—37,860 quintals. 

Lemons 

The present situation of the lemon 
industry in Italy is rather depressed 
and production is decreasing from 
year to year. There are various 
causes for the depression, and the 
most important are the following: 

(1) The crisis in the by-products 
industry. Owing to the synthetical 
and biological production of citrate 
of lime which is sold at a very low 
price, very large quantities of this 
product have been dumped on the 
local market, but there is very little 
demand. The export of citric acid and 
citrate of lime which in 1927 reached 
a figure of 67,000 quintals decreased 
in 1929 to 51,000 quintals and in 
1930 to 31,000 quintals. 

Together with the decrease of sales 


there occurred also a fall in prices. 
In 1925 the income from the Italian 
citrus by-products industry amounted 
to 61 million Lires, in 1930—only 
35% million Lires and in the first 
month of the present year 13,900,000 
as compared with 26,800,000 Lires 
in the same period last year. 

Also. the situation of the essential 
oils industry gives rise to worry, for 
sales have decreased from 63,700,000 
Lires during the months of January 
—August 1930 to 26,000,000 Lires 
during the same months in 1931. 

(2) Limitation of markets and 
fall in prices. The export of Italian 
lemons to U. S. A. and Russia has de- 
creased very considerably. The Rus- 
sian market which in pre-war times 
absorbed 250,000 quintals of Italian 
lemons is now entirely closed to this 
product whilst the U. S. A. now im- 


port only 280,000 quintals of Italian 
lemons as compared with 855,000 
quintals in pre-war years. 

Notwithstanding all these difficul- 
ties Italy exported in the last five 
years an average of 2,489,740 quin- 
tals of lemons as compared with 2,- 
669,520 in pre-war years. In other 
European countries the Italian lem- 
on is continually acquiring a stronger 
position on the market. The German 
import of Italian lemons amounts at 
present to 27.8% of the total lemon 
import as compared with 13.2% im- 
ported in pre-war years. Imports to 
the U.K. amount to 20.9% as com- 
pared with 17.3% and those of other 
countries amount to 38.8% as com- 
pared with 29.5%. 

Prices obtained for Italian lemons 
do not reach the desired level owing 

(Continued on page 18) 
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If an equestrian is one who rides 
a horse, would you call one who rides 
upon a cow’s husband an “ebullian?”’ 
If so, meet South Florida’s leading 
ebullian, Albert Martin of Apopka, 
thereabout known for his fine cattle, 
known over the state as brother of 
ex-Governor John W. Martin; and 
known about the citrus belt as rep- 
resentative of the Crown Paper Co. 
of Sanford, the which supplies most 
of our citrus packing houses with 
most of the tissue wraps they use. It 
is a fine big Jersey bull that Albert 
rides. He has a bridle and everything 
(meaning the bull, not Albert) and 
one doesn’t have to gee-haw him. 


A short time ago one afternoon as 
the sun was dropping low Albert was 
riding the bull about the pasture, 
pinch hitting for one of the hired 
help who customarily rides thus to 
drive the cows up for milking. A 
tourist pulled his car to the side of 
the road and watched the proceeding. 
After a few moments he beckoned 
Albert over to the fence. 

“My friend,” he said, “may I in- 
quire the reason for this? As I look 
over this fine pasture I can see four 
horses and a couple of mules, and 
yet here you are, a man of evident 
intelligence if not to say intellect, 
riding about upon a he-male cow. 
Will you explain?” 

“Stranger,” said Albert, dismount- 
ing and coming close to the fence 
where he might speak low and con- 
fidentially, “I am just doing this for 
the good of this bull’s soul, in order 
to let him learn for himself that 
there are other things in this world 
beside standing around and posing 
for one’s picture on a tobacco sack.” 


Last Fourth of July the darkies of 
Apopka held a big picnic and celebra- 
tion. The biggest man present, and 
the happiest for being able to show 
off, was a darkey who works for Al- 
bert Martin. Albert allowed him to 
ride the bull to the celebration; and 
the bull behaved perfectly all after- 
noon. 


Speaking of Apopka reminds us of 
an incident which occurred near there 
during the summer. W. B. (Bill) God- 
ing of the Florida Insecticide Co. on 


a trip to Jacksonville out of curiosity 
purchased there a dozen California 
Valencias and brought them home. 
Simultaneously Mrs. Goding brought 
home from Orlando a couple of gal- 
lons of naptha or solvent to be used 
in dry-cleaning a few articles of deli- 
cate apparel which she didn’t wish to 
send to the cleaners. Finishing with 
this she poured out the dirty liquid 
underneath a big oak. From subse- 
quent events it is evident that a por- 
tion ran into a cavity in one of the 
big surface roots and did not evap- 
orate at once. This was just before 
noon. At noon an old Negro who was 
working about the place for Bill sat 
down beneath this tree and opened 
his lunch pail. Finishing his lunch he 
topped off with an orange, one of 
the California Valencias which Bill 
had given to him. After lunch a 
smoke; and then the old man knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe. There was 
a sudden, and terrific, explosion. 

“What on earth is the matter, 
Uncle? What happened?” Bill God- 
ing running from the house inquired 
of the old man who was hanging over 
a nearby barbed-wire fence with the 
lunch pail jammed down over his 
head like a hat. 

“T dunno,” said the old man, “it 
must have been something I et; may- 
be it was that California orange.” 


Into Orlando and pausing for 
breakfast at Bill Sharkey’s, and who 
should come in and sit down with us 
but Merle Brown, in charge of grove 
inspection for the State Plant Board. 
A lot of talk about this and that, 
mostly concerning Bugs Warner and 
his untimely death. A plumb nice 
fellow, Merle Brown, and very effi- 
cient. 


Visiting a bit with W. A. (Billy) 
Leffler of Chase & Co. in Sanford, 
and we inquired as to how their new 
barge line on the St. Johns was work- 
ing out. He was enthusiastic in praise 
of it. Among other things he told us 
that they were now able to move the 
raw materials for their fertilizer 
plant from Jacksonville to Sanford 
for just about one-quarter of the 
railroad rate. 


Then we remembered that very re- 


cently there was a hearing before 
the State Railroad Commission at 
which the rail carriers were asking 
for an increase on these same rates. 
If that is granted there must be a fur- 
ther disproportion between the rail 
and the water haul costs. At times 
we somehow fail to grasp the logic of 
the railroad procedure in their pres- 
ent efforts to rehabilitate themselves. 
Maybe it is like Charley Kime says: 
“The more momentum you get the 
farther you go.” 


At the time of the last Orange Fes- 
tival at Winter Haven we had a de- 
lightful reunion with Frank Whitman, 
the old Fisherman Frank of the old- 
time Florida Grower. And now death 
has taken Frank Whitman at Miami 
where he had been in chamber of 
commerce work in recent years. In- 
cidentally that brought out the fact 
that Frank was a nephew of Walt 
Whitman the poet, which we had not 
known previously. That probably ac- 
counts for sort of prose-poetry which 
Frank at times got into some of his 
big, black bass stories. 


Bumped into Lorenzo Wilson and 
William Edwards at the Angebilt ho- 
tel in Orlando recently. Now we are 
not going to start anything by in- 
dulging in speculation concerning 
relative ages, but we will go so far 
as to say that both were looking well 
and actually looking younger than 
when we saw them previously. Maybe 
the lifting of the depresh has a re- 
juvenating effect. It was the first 
time we had seen Billy Edwards since 
his elevation to the presidency of the . 
Florida Citrus Exchange; and he 
seems to be bearing up nobly. 


Visiting a bit with A. M. Pratt of 
the Clearing House, Senator Mose 
Overstreet of Orlando, E. W. Vick- . 
ers of Sebastian and C. R. Pilkington 
of the AFG, and we asked what they 
thought of the proposed cross-state 
ship canal which the national R. F. C. 
has been asked to finance. Archie 
Pratt opined that he really hadn’t 
thunk. So then we held forth on our . 
opinion that such an undertaking 
could be of no real benefit to the 
peninsula of Florida; and that its real 

(Continued on page 17) 
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BLUE GOOSE NEWS 


Monthly News of American Fruit Growers Inc. 


MEETING BLUE GOOSE 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Everyone knows that Blue Goose 
fruits'have a world-wide distribution 
but in the abstract that has small 
meaning to most persons. It is only 
when a traveler meets Blue Goose 
fruits thus face-to-face, so to speak, 
in far away places that the true sig- 
nificance of AFG distribution comes 
to him. Witness the letter written to 
C. N. Williams, Orlando, citrus sales- 
manager of the Florida Division AFG, 
in which a friend relates some per- 
sonal experiences in thus meeting 
Blue Goose fruits. The letter follows: 

“I wonder if you or your growers 
would be interested in knowing just 
how far BLUE GOOSE has traveled. 
Well sir, on Easter Sunday, 1931, it 
was my good fortune to be in Jerusa- 
lem. Down near the old Damascus 
gate in the oldest portion of the city, 
on a narrow street paved with huge 
cobble stones, cluttered up with Jew- 
ish, Armenian and Arab gentry, was 
a box of Blue Goose apples. That 
Blue Goose caught my eye instantly. 
While adjusting my camera to take 
a picture of it a long-legged sheik 
straddling a small donkey stopped to 
make a purchase. I could not figure 
out just how much he paid but it 
took considerable haggling over the 
price to buy one apple. 

“For some reason or other this 
transaction made quite an impression 
on’ my mind, and the balance of the 
trip I kept an eagle eye open for 
the Blue Goose brand. In Montreux, 
Switzerland, also in Interlaken, we 
were able to get Blue Goose grape- 
fruit for breakfast. In France where 
the continental breakfast (which con- 
sists of coffee and rolls) predomi- 
nates, it was hard to have any fruit 
served for breakfast, let alone grape- 
fruit, but if you insisted they could 
dig up some, and there again at the 
Continental was served Blue Goose. 

“At Paris restaurants such as 
Brassiere Universale and Boeuf a la 
Mode (established in 1792 in a house 
built by Cardinal Richelieu) Blue 
Goose grapefruit was served for din- 
ner. The latter restaurant insisted 
upon serving sherry in the center of 


J. F. MacNULTY VISITS 
AFG FLORIDA DIVISION 


J. F. MacNulty, Pittsburg, district 
salesmanager of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. in charge of eastern 
and southern territory, was a recent 
visitor to the Orlando offices for per- 
sonal contact with citrus executives 
here in advance of the real opening 
of citrus shipping for the season. 

Mr. MacNulty is one of the district 
salesmanagers, who under the gen- 
eral salesmanager have charge of the 
selling forces in the terminal mar- 
kets, and by constant travel and per- 
sonal contacts stimulate and direct 
selling operations. It is this system of 
close supervision over a widely dis- 
tributed selling force which so ma- 
terially aids the efforts of the various 
AFG shipping division salesmanagers, 
who are responsible for the sale of 
the particular commodity or com- 
modities originated by their respec- 
tive divisions. 

Mr. MacNulty was preparing for 
special efforts early in the season on 
behalf of Florida citrus fruits in the 
territory under his charge, which 
contains the greatest number of mar- 
kets for these fruits of any AFG 
sales district. He was particularly in- 
terested in preparing to cooperate in 
putting over the new plans for the 
better distribution and sale of sec- 
ond grade citrus fruit, which are be- 
ing put into effect this season by the 
Florida Division AFG. 

He spent several days at Orlando, 
and in addition visited several of the 
more important Florida citrus opera- 
tions in company with R. B. Woolfolk 
or C. N. Williams. 


the grapefruit—and it wasn’t bad. 

“The last day in Paris we dined at 
the La Rotisserie de la Heine Pe- 
dauge, which is famous for its hors 
d’oeuvres. Again I brought up the 
subject of grapefruit with the man- 
ager; they too had Blue Goose on 
hand but did not seem to want to 
serve it, intimating that grapefruit 
was interfering with their specialty 
—hors d’oeuvres. 

“The fruit market in Paris, called 

(Continued on page 2) 


SPOT-PICKING PAYING 
MARKET PREMIUM NOW 


The outstanding development to 
date as citrus shipments gradually in- 
crease is that not only does spot-pick- 
ing of crops pay upon the earlier 
fruit, but the indications are that 
spot-picking is likely to be necessary 
pretty well throughout this season. 

While Florida oranges have opened 
at fairly low price levels, the indica- 
tions are that fruit in desirable qual- 
ity and sizes is due to command av- 
erage better prices, but that it will be 
wiser to hold small size oranges on 
the trees rather than to pick and send 
them forward. 

The movement of California nav- 
els is scheduled to begin about the 
time this appears in print. Reports in- 
dicate that California’s supply of 
early navels from the northern dis- 
trict probably will not exceed seven- 
ty-five per cent of last season’s yield 
there. Sizes are said to be expected 
to run fairly large. On the fifth of 
this month the remaining supply of 
Valencias on hand in California was 
estimated at 1,600 carloads. 

Florida grapefruit has opened up- 
on a fairly satisfactory basis, and, 
due to the elimination of Porto Rico 
as a competitor this season and the 
reduction in the size of the Texas 
crop, looks to be in excellent position. 
However, the same thing which is 
true of oranges is true of grapefruit 
also. Only a small amount of grape- 
fruit in the smaller sizes will be re- 
quired to take care of the normal de- 
mand for those sizes, and any excess 
can be expected to depress market 
prices for the smaller sizes to a point 
where they had better be held upon 
the trees than sent forward to mar- 
ket. 

The recent rains have come as a 
welcome relief to a large part of the 
citrus belt. While the natural effect 
was to slow up shipments, the im- 
provement in condition of fruit and 
trees has been worth much to grow- 
ers. This crop, which is the slowest 
in maturing of any within recent 
years, is improving generally as time 
passes. It is just possible that an im- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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NEWS 


O F INTEREST to 
the citrus growers 
of Florida, each 
month, contained in 
four pages of paid ad- 
vertising from the 


AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWERS INC. 
Florida Division 
Sixth Floor, State Bank Bldg. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


TO OUR EMPLOYEES 


We 
Quality of our products and Service, 
because it is that quality which en- 
ables us to please our customers, hold 


pride ourselves upon the 


our markets, maintain public good 
will, and keep a satisfactory volume 
of business..... 

But this Quality depends upon the 
kind of work You are doing on your 
own job. . . .Now! That is where 
Quality begins—and ends. 

Doing your very best pays in three 
ways. It pays in satisfaction, in the 
progress which such effort brings, 
and in the more permanent nature of 
the job which comes through the cer- 
tain success of a Quality concern as 
a leader in its field. 

William H. Baggs. 


UPWARD 


In any field of agricultural or hor- 
ticultural production there are ups 
and downs for the producers, due to 
the operation of factors which are be- 
yond human control. The production 
of citrus fruits is necessarily subject 
to the same ordinary and extraordin- 
ary hazards which affect the growing 
and marketing of other products of 
Nature. 

Recently, however, the production 
of citrus fruits in Florida, for it is 


oe 
Adv. 
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of Florida that we think naturally, 
has been subject to the operation of 


outside factors to a very large ex- 
tent. That combination of circum- 
stances dubbed by us The Depression, 
known to the French as Le Crise, 
and given a title of some sort or other 
in every country over the globe, has 
vitally affected the otherwise normal 
markets for citrus fruits. 


An unfavorable tariff barrier in 
Canada and elsewhere also has exert- 
ed influence. 


Transportation in the U. S. A. has 
been in a state of flux; and though 
there are comforting indications of 
improvement in our transportation 
situation this is not likely to be set- 
tled to our satisfaction for some time 
to come. 

All things considered we in Florida 
are to be congratulated perhaps that 
the stability of citrus growing has 
been demonstrated as it has in the 
face of what has confronted us. 

Certainly citrus growing to date 
has been demonstrated to be better 
organized and better conducted, as 
proven by the fact that it has fared 
far better, than any other form of 
agricultural or horticultural endeav- 
or in this country of ours. 

Now, however, it looks as if Flor- 
ida citrus growers are entitled to 
take heart because of the upward 
turn of events. We cannot go faster 
than the pace set by the country as 
a whole, but we are in the front 
ranks and in reality are showing the 
way for the other agricultural inter- 
ests of the country. 

Speaking recently, J. S. Crutch- 
field, president of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., and, because of his po- 
sition as the director representing 
agriculture upon the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, exceptionally well posted, 
said that in his opinion the coming 
ten years are due to be far better 
for Agriculture than the past ten 
years have been. Indications are that 
the Good Ten Years are preparing 
to open shortly. 

It was a tough period. Yes, but not 
nearly so tough for citrus growers as 
for other producers; and not having 
fallen so far behind we do not have 
to go so far nor so fast to catch up, 
or to go ahead. 


MEETING BLUE GOOSE 
AROUND THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 1) 
Les Halles (established in the twelfth 
century) was the largest market I 
have ever visited. Sunday is their 
big day for business, About all you 
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could see were ducks, eggs, fish, and 
big loads of carrots and parsniyps dis- 
played most attractively, but by dig- 
ging around you could find a few 
boxes of grapefruit, generally Blue 
Goose. 

“One of the proprietors, who was 
very friendly, insisted that I step 
into a nearby cafe with him for 
brandy and coffee. I told him what 
would interest me most was some 
grapefruit and coffee, so he proceed- 
ed to mutilate a box of Blue Goose, 
extracted two grapefruit, and we 
both started to cross the street for 
our Sunday breakfast, where we 
caused considerable comment—they , 
just could not understand the Ameri- 
can’s choice for breakfast. 

“When in England we had grape- 
fruit served at the Park Lane hotel 
for breakfast, which also was. an in- 
novation, as they use it mostly at 
dinner for dessert. Later in the week | 
after an evening at the theatre we 
dropped in at the Lyon’s Restaurant, 
similar to our Child’s, for ham-and, 
and again we saw Blue Goose grape- 
fruit served. 

“In Covent Gardens practically 
every fruit dealer had a few boxes 
of Florida grapefruit on display and 
again Blue Goose seemed to pre- 
dominate. 

“It seems to me European mar- 
kets offer an attractive outlet on 
Florida citrus, at least the grape- 
fruit and Valencias.” 


SPOT-PICKING PAYING 
MARKET PREMIUM NOW 


(Continued from page 1) 
provement in the general business 
situation which is likely to follow 
shortly after the election, may make — 
it possible to find a readier reception © 
for our fruit which goes forward lat- 
er, due to improvement in consuming 
buying power, and thus may turn out 
to be a source of profit to Florida. 
One thing is certain, the volume of 
local supplies in northern markets, 
which has been plentiful to date, is ‘ 
due later to diminish and by just that 
much reduce the pressure of low 
priced competition. 


EAT MORE FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES IN U. S. A. . 


Dr. O. E. Baker, Agricultural 
Economist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture recently has made 
public some interesting studies of . 
the food habits of the people of 
these United States. . 

Among other things Dr., Baker, 
figures that it takes about two acres 
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Blue Goose Florida Oranges and Grape- 
fruit In The Arctic This Past Summer. 


of crops to feed an average Ameri- 
can for a year; but because of the 
development of more scientific pro- 
duction methods and the great re- 
duction in the number of draft ani- 
mals on the farms, which now do not 
require to be fed, total farm acre- 
age has actually declined until it is 
now only about as large as it was 
in 1919. 

In the five years 1924-1928 the 
per capita consumption of cereals in 
the U. S. declined from 310 pounds to 
230 pounds, a decrease in excess of 
one fourth. His studies reveal that 
Americans, however, have been eat- 
ing nearly one-third more sugar, one- 
fifth more meat, one-fifth more vege- 
tables and one-tenth more fruit. 


JAMAICA NOW TO CAN 
GRAPEFRUIT PRODUCT 

The following is quoted from a re- 
cent issue of the New York Journal 
of Commerce: 

The canning of grapefruit for 
commercial purposes has been begun 
by the Citron Growers Association at 
its central packing house in Kingston, 
Jamaica, says the Times of London. 
It will be continued throughout the 
season; the canned article will be 


sent to Great Britain and Canada. It 
is stated on good authority that this 
is the first step toward the marketing 
of various by-products of citrons. 

“It is computed that the output 
during the citrus season, which will 
be in full swing from October until 
the end of March or April next, will 
be thirty per cent above the previous 
season’s output. The total exports 
are expected to reach one million 
boxes of oranges and grapefruit. This 
will be a new record from the Colony 
in this industry for upwards of thirty 
years. 

“The rate at which planting is be- 
ing carried out promises to give Ja- 
maica an export trade of four million 
or five million boxes of fruit per an- 
num during the next six or eight 
years. 

“For the first three months of 1932 
Jamaica was the second largest ex- 
porter of oranges to Canada, coming 
after the United States.” 


ANNUAL ELECTION HELD 
AT WEST FROSTPROOF 


At the recent annual election of 
the West Frostproof Packing and 
Canning Co. at Frostproof in Polk 


Sampling Florida Blue 
Goose grapefruit and 
Valencia oranges 
aboard Capt. Bob Bart- 
lett’s famous schooner 
Morrissey on the Staf- 
ford expedition this past 
summer, to erect monu- 
ment to Admiral Peary 
at North Cape Green- 
land. The fruit pur- 
chased to supply the ex- 
pedition was supplied 
from L. L. Chandler’s 
grove at Goulds, Flor- 
ida, and shipped by 
Goulds Growers Ince. 
under its Coral Reef 
brand which goes to 
market under the Blue 
Goose trademark. 


£ 
est 


county, fruit from which goes to 
market through the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., the following directors 
were chosen: B. B. Scarborough, J. 
B. Gentry, T. H. Maxwell, R. B. 
Woolfolk, C. N. Williams and G. D. 
Wing. 

Officers reelected for the following 
year are B. B. Scarborough, presi- 
dent; R. B. Woolfolk, vice-president; 
and G. D. Wing, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


CALIFORNIA VALENCIAS 
COST MORE TO GROW 


Although navel oranges show a 
higher cost of production per acre 
than do Valencias in California, ac- 
cording to the California Citrograph, 
the winter fruit shows a larger per 
acre production which brings the per 
box cost below that’ of the summer 
Valencias. Carefully compiled figures 
show the five year average produc- 
tion of navel oranges in southern Cal- 
ifornia to have been 212.2 packed 
boxes per acre at an average produc- 
tion cost of $1.252 per box. Valen- 
cia production for the same period 
averaged 188 boxes per acre-at a 
production cost of $1.36 per box. 


Ady, 
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No Slack To Take Up 


Florida oranges and grapefruit begin to move forward to 
take their place in the table supplies of the nation. 
The great sales force of the AFG organization pre- 
sents them to the produce trade of the country with- 
out loss of time or lost motion. There is no slack to 
take up. 


These delicious citrus fruits easily slip into daily orders to 
replace Blue Goose deciduous fruits of one kind or 
another for which dealers have all along been ac- 
customed to look to the Blue Goose Man for depend- 
able supplies of quality fruit. 


The Blue Goose Man and his daily call during fifty-two 
weeks in every year are a regular feature in the busi- 
ness life of the better wholesalers of fruits and vege- 
tables all over the U.S. A., in Canada and in many 
places abroad; and daily orders to assure continuing 
supplies are almost a habit. 


In this, the only organization of its kind to represent grow- 
ers for the sale of their fruits and vegetables in the 
markets, the disadvantages of seasonal selling, due 
to seasonal shipping of such products, are overcome 
through the continuous supply that results from the 
variety of products handled. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Florida Division 
Orlando, Florida 
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IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 12) 
effect must be to give Texas citrus 
producers a water route, and low 
‘water-rates to Eastern seaboard mar- 
kets. When we further said that in 
our humble opinion the route of such 
a canal, when as and if it is cut, must 
be up the St. Johns to Doctor’s Inlet 
thence up the Black River via Mid- 
dleburg and across into the Sewan- 
nee river and thus into the Gulf, they 
sat up and took notice. Charley Pilk- 
ington, with his usual bent for ac- 
curacy, had to go get out maps and 
make us trace that route. The upshot 
was, we took it, agreement with our 
idea that such a project promises only 
trouble for South Florida. Either they 
agreed, or we had talked them down. 


W. H. (Bill) Mouser, of W. H. 
Mouser & Co., Orlando, made a point 
in talking with us recently which we 
believe is frequently overlooked by a 
good many persons when the green 
fruit problem comes up for discus- 
‘sion. It is that it falls upon Florida 
each year to be the first to introduce 
new-crop oranges and grapefruit to 
the markets. Florida-grown Parson 
Browns and other early varieties 
must start to go forward in the face 
of California’s remaining supply of 
very thoroughly mature Valencias. 
Comparisons when they must occur 
are obviously to the disadvantage of 
the Florida oranges. When Califor- 
nia’s first supply of new-crop navels 
begins to move Florida already has 
paved the way with a minimum of 
from two to four weeks’ supply of 
new-crop fruit, and the markets have 
become accustomed to it. Operating 
as we do under precisely the same 
laws and regulations in both states, 
Florida’s first fruit to go forward is 
just as good quality and just as ma- 
- ture as is the first to move from the 
Pacific Coast, but the latter has the 
advantage of Florida already having 
paved the way. Hence it is perhaps 
only natural that we have more dis- 
cussion of the immature fruit prob- 
lem here than there; but any Flor- 
idians who may imagine that Cali- 
fornia does not have a green fruit 
problem need only to subscribe to 
one or more California publications 
to disabuse themselves of that be- 
lief. 


“Cuts”, said a.minor railroad offi- 
cial to us recently, “why we have had 
‘ nothing but cuts. My own office force 
has been cut until I am afraid to go 
out at noon for lunch for fear they 
will find they can get along without 
me. Why, for more than a year I 
haven’t written a letter to my big 
‘'boss without signing myself, ‘I beg 
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to remain’.”’ 


Walking down the street and look- 
ing in through a restaurant window, 
and there is nobody but E. D. Dow, 
well known traffic manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, in person. 
So we turn in for a free cup of 
coffee. It develops we haven’t been 
together for about three years. Fun- 
ny how men’s orbits will run close 
alongside each other for quite a while 
without coinciding, and then for a 
bit maybe one can hardly get out of 
the other’s way. 


Grady Zellner, the guy who put 
the lake in Lakeland, is another 
whom we hadn’t seen in quite a while, 
and now we have bumped into each 
other twice in a month. 


And we hadn’t seen A. R. (Pat) 
Bogue of the Growers’ Loan and 
Guaranty Co. of Tampa in at least 
a couple of years until recently we 
ran plump into him on the street. 
So we went over to a convenient seat 
and talked it out for half an hour. 


From away down in the South end 
of the state a lady writes a note of 
appreciation to the Impressionist. It 
is L. R. (Bugs) Warner’s widow. We 
are grateful, and right glad to hear 
from her. Wonder what she’d think 
if she knew who it is that types these 
lines, for we know her well. 


That brings to mind that about 
a year ago we were waiting for Wil- 
liam Edwards out on the Pirie Estate 
near Zellwood. We drifted into con- 
versation with a stranger who also 
was waiting. An employee there 
came up and said something which 
identified our connection with this 
publication. The stranger, who turned 
out to be a Jacksonville business man, 
then wanted to know who of our 
crowd wrote Impressions. Somewhat 
dubiously we confessed to being re- 
sponsible. What ensued was down- 
right embarrassing. It seemed that 
the gentleman was a life-long friend 
of the late Victor Newton; that he 
kept framed alongside his desk the 
words we wrote when we recorded 
the fact that Vic Newton had passed 
away; that he thought us one of the 
most brilliant writers in the U. S. A., 
and the original keen mind in citrus 
circles and what not. 


Those things are the compensa- 
tions which come to a fellow to make 
up for occurrences such as that re- 
cently when a chap who had come in 
for prominent mention in last month’s 
Impressions, but apparently not 
wholly to his liking, walked past us 


Seventeen 


and said slowly and menacingly, “A 
heluva editor you’ve turned out to 
be”. 


But it is such as Lorenzo Wilson, 
head of Wilson & Toomer of Jack- 
sonville, and Sol Wittenstein, the well 
known Orlando grower, who truly 
gladden the hearts of those who make 
this publication. Seldom do they crit- 
icize anything, and seldom do they 
commend; but it takes only a brief 
conversation to develop that they 
have read the preceding issue from 
kivver to kivver, which after all is 
the sincerest compliment possible. 


Which somehow reminds us that 
truly fame is a bit queer. We paused 
on the sidewalk in Orlando for a 
few brief words with Lorenzo Wilson. 
As we turned away a _ side-walk 
lounger said to us, “That was a big 
man you were talking with. Do you 
know who he is?” 

“Who is he?” we asked. 

‘Why the big singer in Rotary’, 
said the other with emphasis. 


We want a piece of Glazed Or- 
ange Pie, a big piece. We didn’t 
know such a thing could be until we 
ran across a big, beautiful and ap- 
petizing illustration of it, almost 
life-size, on the inside back cover 
of our wife’s copy of the November 
issue of Delineator magazine, where 
it featured the advertisement of a 
cookbook by the Pet Milk Co. of St. 
Louis. Now we are all atwitter and 
agog. We have a State song and a 
State flower. Why can’t we have a 
State Pie. We commend the matter 
to the attention of the incoming Gov- 
ernor and the members-elect of the 
next Legislature; and trust some- 
thing may be done about it. We want 
nothing out of this for ourself, and 
stand willing even to act as Official - 
ganic matter to the soil, he said. 


CITRUS MULCHED 


Sebring, Fla.—Citrus growers in 
Highlands County are finding the 
weeds and grass cleaned up from city 
streets to provide work for unem- 
ployed valuable for mulching their 
groves, reports County Agent Louis 
H. Alsmeyer. More and more they 
are realizing the value of adding or- 
gaic matter to the soil, he said. 


NUMBER COWS DOUBLED 


Kissimmee, Fla.—There are twiee 
as many family milk cows in Osceola 
County now as there were five years 
ago, reports Miss Albina Smith, home 
demonstration agent. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE ITALIAN 
CITRUS INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 11) 


to the fact that the fruit lacks uni- 
formity packing leaves much to be 
improved, and consignments are not 
regulated according to the require- 
ments of the market. 

The National Institute for Export 
(Instituto Nazionale per Eisportazi- 
one) in Rome is urging the growers 
to improve their products in order to 
assure good markets both for the 
fresh fruit and the by-products. Dur- 
ing the present year the Instiute dis- 
tributed to the growers clippers, 
picking bags, gloves and ladders and 
instructed the pickers and packers 
in the ways and means of preventing 
mold diseases of the fruit. It has 
also decided to build, in cooperation 
with ‘the Italian Railways, special 
trucks equipped with refrigerators 
and ventilators to suit the transport 
requirements of the fruit. 

The Institute carried out some ex- 
periments in the wrapping of lemons 
and has come to the conclusion that 
oiled paper renders the best service, 
owing to the fact that it prevents 
the evaporation of the fruit during 
transit and preserves its fine colour, 
pleasant flavour, freshness and carry- 
ing qualities. The National Institute 
has made a regulation that all fruit 
shipped through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar or through the English Channel 
must necessarily be wrapped in oiled 
paper. 

Owing to the fact that the irregu- 
larity of shipments causes much dam- 
age to the product, the Italian lem- 
ons being shipped to foreign markets 
usually in the first half-year and not 
in the summer months when there is 
a strong demand for them, the Insti- 
tute is endeavoring to establish in 
various places in Italy storage rooms, 
wherein green fruit could be kept 
for several months and artificially col- 
oured and matured. Special attention 
is also being paid to publicity and ad- 
vertising of the Italian lemons. 


Oranges 


The situation of the Italian orange 
industry is even worse than that of 
the lemons, owing to strong competi- 
tion on the part of various orange- 
exporting countries. Italy is losing 
her markets and her oranges are not 
fetching high prices, for they are 
neither uniform nor of improved 
quality, and are shipped to the mar- 
ket when demand is light. 

While the Italian lemon stands at 
the top in the markets of Europe, 
the orange ranks only third, and it is 
to be apprehended that in the next 
few years it will drop even to a low- 
er level. Average shipments of or- 
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anges in the last few years from the 
various orange-producing countries 
were as follows: 

Spain 8,423,2 thousand quintals 
U.S.A. 1,349,0 ” ” 
Italy 1,173,3 

Palestine 843,9 

Brazil 320,6 

S. Africa 68,7 

In the pre-war period orange pro- 
duction in Italy reached a figure of 
3,796,000 quintals but after the war 
it dropped to 2,691,306 quintals. Ital- 
ian orange exports in pre-war years 
amounted to 1,200,20 quintals as 
compared with 1,324,400 after the 
world war. Production of oranges in 
Spain, Palestine, U.S.A., South Afri- 
ca increased in the last twenty years 
whereas in Italy it decreased. Italy’s 
greatest competitor in foreign mar- 
kets is Spain. Italy does not ship its 
fruit to the markets of the U.K. and 
of the northern and western coun- 
tries of Europe (France, Belgium, 
Holland and Scandinavia). At pres- 
ent it is being superseded by Spain 
also in Central and Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia and  Yogoslavia), 
which previously purchased all their 
orange supplies from Italy. 

Formerly, Italy’s share in orange 
supplies shipped to Germany amount- 
ed to 30% whereas at present it 
amounts to only 15% to 9%; to 
Switzerland—from 36% to 27%; to 
Austria—from 92% to 62%; to 
Hungary—from 93% to 71%; to 
Czechoslovakia—from 81% to 47% 
and to Yugoslavia—from 95% to 
90%. 

Spain’s exports have, on the other 
hand, increased as follows: 

Germany from 69% to 80% 

France “« 80% “ 86% 

Switzerland “ 63% “ 62% 

Austria <s 68% 06* 156% 

Hungary « 1% * 87% 

Czechoslovakia “ 6% “ 48% 

Yugoslavia “« §0% * 3.5% 

The main causes for the decrease 
in exports of the Italian orange are 
the following: 

1. Many orange varieties are ship- 
ped to foreign countries, only a few 
of these varieties being exportable. 

2. The fruit is shipped during a 
very short season, in the months of 
January—March, when the markets 
abound with oranges and prices are 
low. 

8. The fruit lacks uniformity, is 
not wrapped well, and consequently 
does not make a good show on the 
foreign markets. 

4. In Italy proper the prices of 
Italian oranges are higher than those 
of the Spanish product, and this too 
renders competition with Spain more 
difficult. 

As afore-mentioned, the National 
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Institute for Export distributed pick- 
ing equipment to the growers. It al- 
so organised private courses to in- 
struct them in the use of grading 
machinery, and by granting certain 
customers facilities enabled the erec- 
tion of improved grading and wash- 
ing machinery. 

The Institute carried out several 
experiments in connection with the 
storage of oranges, especially blood- 
oranges, with a view of shipping 
them to the market when demand is 
rife. It has also formed several com- 
panies for the development of new 
markets and the regulation of ship- 
ments to foreign countries. 

Mandarines 

Exports of mandarines have been 
light but they have been increasing 
in the last few years. In 1931 some 
229,770 quintals were produced. Ital- 
ian mandarines chiefly meet with the 
competition of those imported from 
Algier and Spain, from which coun- 
tries 150,000 and 250,000 quintals 
are exported respectively to foreign 
markets. 

As may be seen from the above 
brief survey, the present Citrus prob- 
lem in Italy is rather embarrassing 
for the Italian growers. 

Upon the initiative of the National 
Fascist Union of Orange Growers a 
Meeting of representatives of grow- 
ers, of agricultural associations, of 
the National Institute for Export and 
the Citrus Chamber (Camera Argu- 
maria) was convened in Sicily at the 
end of May. At this meeting various 
problems were discussed concerning 
the organisation of growers, the con- 
trol of diseases such as gummosis and 
mal-secco, the campaign against pests 
like the Citrus fly and scale insects, 
as well as the problem of selection 
of improved varieties. 

However, the meeting was unsuc- 
cessful as regards the formation of 
a syndicate of all Citrus growers, but 
a resolution was adopted empowering 
the existing Grower’s Union to carry 
on the campaign against diseases and 
pests as well as to control the Citrus 
industry from the technical, economi- 
cal and commercial points of view. 

In view of the fact that the pres- 
ent Italian Government is paying 
much attention to the agricultural de- 
velopment of the country it is to be 
hoped that the situation of the Citrus 
indusry in Italy will improve in the 
near future. 

Rome, July, 1932. 


MORE LIVESTOCK 
Okeechobee, Fla.—There are more 
hogs on feed, more milk cows on 
farms, and more hens in Okeechobee 
County this year than ever before, 
reports County Agent C. A. Fulford. 
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For Lasti ig 
Soil ‘Ener rey 
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GULE BRANDS 
of FERTILIZE! 
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Upon the condition of your 


soil depends the health of your 
trees — the success of your 







crops — the amount of your 
profits. Avoid combinations of 
fertilizers that deplete your 
soil and eventually diminish 









your net returns. Play safe 
with Gulf Brands. They are 
scientifically blended to insure 
maximum soil energy. 










The Gulf Field Man _ will 
help you find out what your 
soil really needs. Consult 
him freely. 


THE 
GULF FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 














Gulf Brands are 


Lake Wales Bradenton Winter Garden “Standard Brands’’—Plus 
Winter Haven 
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A Glance At Citrus Around 


While markets of the United 
States will always offer the Texas 
grower by far the best outlets for 
his citrus, the completion of an ocean 
port at the eastern end of the Lower 
Valley of the Rio Grande will make 
the Valley a corridor to the sea and 
will give the citrus industry here an 
international scope. For this reason it 
is interesting to glance briefly at cit- 
rus production and marketing in oth- 
er lands. 

In numerous regions the cultiva- 
tion of oranges and grapefruit is ex- 
tensive and is steadily becoming more 
so. A direct view of it would entail a 
journey along the semi-tropical belts 
of the Northern and Southern Hemis- 
pheres virtually around the world. 
For the sake of convenience it may 
be well to start with the country 
nearest home. In Mexico, particularly 
in the State of Morelos, not far from 
Mexico City, there are numerous cit- 
rus orchards, but the production has 
no importance in world markets, most 
of it being consumed in Mexico. 


Down the Gulf coast in British 
Honduras there are the beginnings 
of a citrus industry. It is receiving 
encouragement from the British gov- 
ernment, as are like activities on the 
islands of Jamaica and Trinidad. The 
latter, near the coast of South Amer- 
ica, is quite small and will remain a 
very minor factor in the industry, 
but Jamaica is becoming increasingly 
ambitious to enter the markets on a 
large scale. The Jamaica Citrus Pro- 
ducers’ Association, organized in 
1930, is said to have nearly three 
thousand members and a modern 
packing plant. The yearly output, 
which is growing, is about five hun- 
dred thousand boxes of oranges and 
a hundred thousand of grapefruit. 
Under preferential trade arrange- 
ments most of it finds British con- 
sumers. 

Cuba, preoccupied with sugar, has 
little space in the world’s citrus pic- 
ture, but Porto Rico, producing grape- 
fruit of high quality to the extent 
of several hundred thousand boxes in 
normal years, and being a possession 
of Uncle Sam, is a factor in the mar- 
kets of the United States. The fruit, 
however, is marketed during the sum- 
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IN TEXAS CITRICULTURE 


mer and therefore does not compete 
with that from Texas. Summer prices 
are usually higher than those of 
winter, and Porto Rico has no frost. 
But practically the entire crop was 
destroyed four years ago by a West 
Indian hurricane. 

Continuing southward, the citrus 
observer reaches Brazil and sees in 
bearing about fifteen million citrus 
trees. These are largely orange. The 
exports last year amounted to more 
than two million boxes. While grad- 
ing and packing are not in accord 
with U. S. Standards, the quality of 
much of the fruit is high. It may be 
remembered that the celebrated 
Washington Navel orange originated 
in Brazil, and this is true also of the 
orange which has been named the 
Texas Navel and promises to become 
important in the Lower Valley. In 
the grapefruit markets the produc- 
tion of Brazil has a small importance. 


After a side glance at Argentina, 
which is endeavoring to develop a 
citrus industry, the observer crosses 
the Atlantic to Spain, where there 
are about forty-five thousand acres 
of orange trees. The oranges are 
chiefly Valencias and are exported 
mainly to Germany, France and the 
Scandanavian countries. Only three 
per cent go to the British markets, 
which are the largest outside of the 
United States. The next glance is at 
Italy, which for many years led the 
world in lemon production. As re- 
cently as a decade ago Italian grow- 
ers shipped annually as many as a 
million and a half boxes of lemons 
to the United States. Now, despite 
the increasing consumption of lem- 
ons here, the imports of lemons from 
Italy are hardly more than half of 
those during the years immediately 
following the war. California has 
come strongly into the field, and we 
have a duty on lemons of two and a 
half cents per pound. Germany pro- 
vides Italy with her principal citrus 
market. 

Leaving Europe, the observer 
travels down the African coast and 
takes a look at the citrus regions of 
South Africa. In bearing here are 
more than three million orange and 
about a hundred thousand grapefruit 


trees. Local markets for the fruit are 
small. Growers look mainly to British 
possessions for outlets, and the year- 
ly exports now amount to something 
over two million boxes. Only the best 
fruit can be sent on the long trip to 
England. Cultivating and packing 
costs are rather high, and the aver- 
age yield per tree is comparatively 
low. The South African government, 
however, grants a subsidy on each 
box of marketable citrus, and since 
last April Great Britain has had in 
force a ten percent advalorem duty 
on citrus from countries other than 
her own dominions. The subsidy and 
this protective tariff have done much, 
it is said, to save the South African 
citrus industry from disaster. 

In the same general latitude as 
South Africa, but thousands of miles 
across the Indian Ocean to the east, 
are the citrus orchards of Australia. 
These consist of about four million 
orange and six hundred thousand 
lemon trees, with almost no grape- 
fruit. The annual production now ap- 
proximates two million boxes, with 
large acreage of young trees coming 
into bearing. The growers, however, 
are too far away from the big foreign 
markets to give them much attention. 
While there have been recent ship- 
ments to Canada through Vancouver, 
the markets of Australia, which has 
a population of about six and a half 
millions, have been found adequate 
so far for the well-organized citrus 
industry here. New Zealand also pro- 
duces citrus for home markets. 

It might be supposed that north of 
Australia a considerable citrus pro- 
duction would be found in India and 
Southern China, particularly since the 
orange is believed to be of Indo- 
Chinese origin. Yet citrus is not cul- 
tivated in these regions on any notice. 
able commercial scale. Japan, far to 
the north, is the only Asiatic country 
outside of Asia Minor where there is 
a citrus industry. The warm ocean 
stream called the Japanese Current 
gives some sections of Japan a cli- 
mate sufficiently benign for Satsuma 
oranges and Mandarines, which have 
recently been shipped across the Pa- 
cific to Canada through Vancouver to 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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ne AATHBORNE JAMES” BOX 


GIVES THE PURCHASER OF YOUR FRUIT 
A NEW AND BETTER CITRUS CONTAINER 


WITH THESE PROVED ADVANTAGES OVER BULK SHIPMENTS 


y-At the receiving end, saves cost, 
cartage and storage of containers. 


2-Eliminates labor and inconve- 
niences of repacking fruit. 


3-Fruit may be held or stored, 
avoiding forced-discounted sales. 


4-Exactly same size—1 3/5 bushels 
—as standard box. 


§-Delivers sized and boxed fruit 
that will bring a premium over 
loose bulk. 


6-Comes stripped in car, reducing 
claims on damaged fruit. 


7-Fruit arrives in better condi. 
tion because of perfect venti- 
lation, and absence of rough 
handling that bulk receives all 
along the line. 


8-Openings on all sides make in- 
spection easy. 


Q-Rock Fasteners allow top to be 
instantly removed or replaced, 
saving labor in renailing and 
cooperage. 


1Q-Arrives at retailers in original 
container, and not a dirty- 


looking second-hand package. 


RATHBORNE “JAMES” BOXES OFFER YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 


Rock Fastener. A new development in containers. 
Every fastening wire is in loop form. Box is quickly 
and securely assembled without experienced labor, 
special tools or equipment. 


Stronger. Slats are securely stapled to framework of 
strong cleats, and bound with steel wires. This box 
stands the gaff! 


Proved. A check-up on every carload used by Flor- 
ida’s largest shippers last season shows every shipment 
very satisfactory to shippers, receivers and carriers. 


Lower Cost. Low in first cost, Rathborne “James” 
Boxes save in assembly cost and in subsequent 
handlings. 


Easier Assembly. Delivered flat, Rathborne “James” 
Boxes are 80% assembled. One, two, three and they 
are set up—actually saving two-thirds in assem- 
bly time. 


Convenience. One season’s experience enabled all 
detail on easy handling and loading at packing houses 
to be worked out satisfactorily. 


Send for Prices or Demonstration 


Richard D. Pope, James Crate Division, Taylor Building, Winter Haven, Florida 


Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Company 


2138 S. Loomis Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Flonda’s Tropical Tip End 


A marvelous thought has come into 
the minds of a group of nature-lov- 
ing people down here on the tail end 
of the Florida peninsula. It is noth- 
ing less than an inspiration — the 
like of which now and then comes 
into the hearts of men—to make 
them wonder why it is that so won- 
derful and far-reaching a conception 
should not have before presented it- 
self! 

There is down here upon this ex- 
treme point of Florida a section of 
territory that is unlike anything ex- 
isting in all the rest of our country. 
Relatively few people have dreamed 
that our far-flung northern continent 
contains a very limited area that is 
essentially tropical in its fauna and 
flora—where frost rarely penetrates 
and where there is a wild life of ani- 
mal and plant largely unlike anything 
existing above the 26th degree of 
latitude! And that means but 26 de- 
grees north of the equator. 

To the nature student there are 
here untold possibilities wherein he 
may literally riot in a new and hith- 
erto unrecognized tropical world— 
not much over 24 hours from New 
York, and all under our own Stars 
and Stripes, with our own American 
civilization at its very threshold. 

There are but two highways inter- 
secting this vast, primitive area, the 
Tamiami Trail in the extreme north- 
ern portion and the road to Key 
West in the extreme eastern. All the 
rest of the approximate two thousand 
square miles is primitive as the Lord 
made it and left it, only in rare spots 
touched by the hand of man. The 
conception is that before our ruth- 
less methods of effacing nature get 
any further foothold it be made into 
a national park—to be forever po- 
liced and preserved for the 125,000,- 
000 of people who are as yet un- 
aware of the untold treasures within 
its boundaries. Even at this writing, 
grass and muck fires are sweeping 
over vast areas, forever destroying 
the hammocks, and extending from 
the eastern boundaries as far as the 
Gulf coast. 

We have national parks in various 
places, all of them in the north, con- 
taining mountains and rivers, forests 
and lakes, canyons and glaciers, and 
ice and snow galore—but they are 
all more or less alike in the sense 
that they are northern. And to think 
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that within easy reach of the larger 
portion of our population there 
should lie an area that is a very real 
part of the tropical world, wherein 
nearly every tree, shrub, and plant, 
and nearly everything that creeps 
and flies and swims is wholly differ- 
ent—this thought is enough to drive 
the blood of every nature lover 
bounding through his arteries and 
make him question why he and every- 
body else have been so slow in awak- 
ening to the startling realization that 
we have an actual tropical world 
right at home—even under our very 
noses. 


Here still lives the manatee, a 
monstrous mammal almost extinct; 
the aligator and the crocodile abound; 
tropical birds in vast numbers 
amongst which that most gorgeous of 
birds, the scarlet flimingo, still ling- 
ers. The roseate spoonbill, the one- 
time nearly extinct egret heron, the 
strange water turkey, and endless 
other wading and webfooted birds do 
and would make this their permanent 
abiding place. 

There are wonderful palms, indige- 
nous let it be observed, cocoanut 
in endless profusion and that stateli- 
est of all palms, the royal palm that 
Nature herself has planted; endless 
species of trees—thick leaved, rub- 
bery, exotic—that to northerners are 
wholly unknown; orchids in vast num- 
bers (only recently someone has been 
gathering truck-loads of these for 
personal exploitation!) ; and the rare- 
ly beautiful tropic tree snail occur- 
ring no farther north than Fort 
Lauderdale, which is being gathered 
by the idly curious to the extent that 
one person has recently boasted that 
he had 11,000 of them in a bucket 
and another some 14,000 which he 
hardly knew what to do with! 

To think that we spend huge sums 
to establish and perpetuate zoological 
and botanical gardens in the north: 
all, to be sure, for the great benefit 
and instruction of the people, but 
these have to be planted! And down 
kere in this natural nature garden 
the Lord does His own planting. 

Already scientific men from all 
over the land—and one would be sur- 
prised at the list of names of the en- 
thusiastic and earnest nature lovers 
that the writer has seen this winter 
—are visiting and penetrating this 
almost unknown region and coming 


away with a look upon their faces 
as though they had beheld a vision 
of an undiscovered paradise of na- 
ture. But had they been obliged to 
go away from home into the tropics 
of another land they. would have un- 
dergone more or less hardship, pri- 
vation, and even danger, although 
they would not have demurred for 
the sake of such results as are here 
so near and so easy. 


Of course our government will 
seize upon this last bit of unsullied 
nature that remains within our do- 
mains—it has hitherto hardly known 
that it existed—and future genera- 
tions will rise up and call it blessed, 
for in this one little spot of all our 
country there will be salvaged a bit 
of true equatorial world. which Na- 
ture bethought herself to bestow, be- 
fore she stepped off into the Carib- 
bean Sea. 


4-H CLUB GIRL MAKES 
PROFIT ON CHICKENS 


Tampa, Fla.—Charlotte Jones, 4-H 
club girl of Lutz, near here, has made 
an outstanding record in her poultry 
work during 1932, according to Miss 
Allie Lee Rush, home demonstration 
agent. Accurate records on a flock 
of 50 White Leghorn pullets show 
that Miss Jones has cleared $80.21 
during the year. She is now begin- 
ning her third year of poultry work 
with 45 Rhode Island Red pullets. 

Miss Jones uses the most up-to-date 
methods in poultry production, and 
has modern equipment. She grows 
green feed for her birds, rotating the 
plots so that some form of green 
feed is available all the time. 





FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 

Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 333 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Look for the Huanohsied 
Desk forthe SuaoSnell 


- THESE TWO TOGETHER MEAN 


GenuINEHUMBOLDT Guano 


HEN you buy Bird Guano or Guano mixtures 
this fall be sure that the bag is marked or 
tagged with the Guano Bird trademark of Genuine 
Humboldt Guano. And be sure that its contents 
have the bad smell of good Guano. 
: The Guano Bird and the Guano smell... these two 
i" 3 .& together are proof that what you re getting is Genu- 
"tine Humboldt Guano from the Bird Islands of South 
——t America’s Humboldt Current. 
NAMES You can make these tests quickly and easily. One 
LOOK, one SNIFF, and YOU KNOW! And with 
this double assurance of genuineness, youll be 
certain of getting the same good-for-crops Guano 
you have bought in years past .... Nature's Finest 
so peel Mi Fertilizer at the lowest price in history. 
aaeiaee dt Gune. aS And in Naconite and Naco Brand formulas you 
te) NACONITE have the privilege of specifying just how much of the 


eters = —<hm==4 nitrogen content you want derived from Genuine 


Humboldt Guano. 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


1401-1407 LYNCH BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE - - FLORIDA 


HOW WILL YOU HAVE IT— 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED? 
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Citrus Growers Lose Big Sums 
By Careless Picking 


Gainesville, Fla. — Florida citrus 
growers annually lose from two to 
three million dollars by allowing care- 
less handling of fruit from the tree 
to the car, E. F. DeBusk, citricultur- 
ist with the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, said in a recent radio 
address. 


That is the toll which blue and 
green mold rots take on Florida’s or- 
ange and grapefruit crop, and the 
fungi causing these rots are unable to 
penetrate the rind of sound, unin- 
jured fruits, he explained. It is 
therefore, up to the grower to pre- 
vent clipper cuts, long stem punc- 
tures, bruises, and scratches. 


Fewer fruits are injured during 
picking when the nipper type of clip- 
per instead of the scissors type 1s 
used. The nipper type makes clipper 
cuts almost impossible and does not 
leave long, sharp stems to puncture 
other fruit. 

A fruit on which the rind has been 
broken is potentially a rotten fruit, 
he stated. It may also allow the rot 


A GLANCE AT CITRUS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 20.) 


the extent of numerous cargoes. Be- 
cause of a reciprocal trade treaty be- 
tween Canada and Japan the fruit is 
admitted duty free, whereas the Can- 
adian duty on oranges from the 
United States is seventy cents per 
box. 

It is a far cry from the hardy cit- 
rus industry of Japan to that of Pal- 
estine, on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Here is one of the world’s most active 
citrus developments. Although citrus 
was known in the Holy Land in Bib- 
lical times, the plantings have become 
extensive only within recent years. 
They cover lands that were tilled long 
before the Christian era and were the 
scenes of momentous events in early 
Christian history. There are Arabs 
among the growers, but the most pro- 
gressive and successful orchard own- 
ers are a portion of the Jews who 
have returned to the land once domi- 
nated and occupied for the most part 
by their race. 

The problems of cultivation and of 
protection against pests and frosts 
are much the same in Palestine as in 
Southern Texas. But profitable mar- 
keting is more difficult, since the Pal- 
estine growers, cultivating some thir- 
ty-five thousand acres and producing 


to develop and ruin a half dozen 
nearby fruits. 

The Florida orange is juicy and 
heavy, and only a short drop will 
bruise it and make it susceptible to 
decay. The bruised fruit also liber- 
ates a brownish green oil which spots 
the fruit and others with which it 
comes in contact. This type of injury 
is usually more prevalent when fruit 
is picked soon after a rain or heavy 
dew. 

Needless to say, field boxes should 
not be filled above the level and they 
should always be carefully emptied 
even though it requires the picker to 
bend his knees and back. 

Mr. DeBusk urged that all picking 
foremen adopt some practical method 
of inspection to see that each picker 
is doing the job carefully. A study of 
the discounts in the selling price of 
citrus at the auctions due to decay 
will convince any grower, foreman, 
or picker that picking defects run- 
ning more than three or four per- 
cent should not be tolerated. 


yearly nearly three million boxes of 
oranges, with about one-tenth as 
much grapefruit, must find foreign 
markets. The production is increas- 
ing. Authorities predict that it will 
reach seven million boxes of oranges 
and three quarters of a million boxes 
of grapefruit within the next five 
years. The principal product, the 
Jaffa orange, is recognized as one of 
the world’s finest, yet Palestine 
growers are concerned about profit- 
able outlets for the future produc- 
tion. The spirit of cooperation is 
strong among them. They are mak- 
ing a valiant fight for a favorable 
place in the citrus sun, and the Pales- 
tine industry, with much intelligence 
and zeal behind it, seems destined to 
become an increasingly potent fac- 
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tor in the world’s markets. 

The Island of Cyprus in the Medit- 
erranean is now the scene of com- 
mercial citrus production. The grow- 
ers have an experiment station and 
claim that, with improvement in 
their packing methods, their oranges 
and grapefruit, produced in small 
quantities as yet, will command fav- 
orable attention in important mar- 
kets. Arabs in North Africa as well 
as Palestine grow citrus commercial- 
ly, and the Russians are preparing 
for extensive plantings in Southern 
Russia to supply the requirements of 
their own people. 


It will be seen that growers in most 
of the citrus regions are dependent 
largely upon export trade. They are 
looking for their markets in North- 
western Europe and especially in 
England, where the consumption 
since the war has become many times 
greater than it was before. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom buys annually some 
thirteen million boxes of oranges and 
has increased its grapefruit pur- 
chases since 1921 from about twenty- 
five thousand boxes to well over a 
million. Germany comes next in the 
increase in the demand for citrus 
fruit. This has multiplied over a 
hundred per cent within recent years. 
This market is regarded with much 
promise for the future, since Ger- 
many, with a population greater than 
that of the United Kingdom as yet 
consumes only about one-fifth as 
much citrus. Scandinavian countries 
also are advancing rapidly in citrus 
consumption. This is true the world 
over. 

Offsetting this favorable develop- 
ment is an increasing supply. More- 
over, Great Britain, buying almost 
fifty percent of the citrus produced 
outside the United States, has set up 
tariff barriers favoring growers in 
her own domains. Our brief glance 
around the citrus world indicates that 
while growers everywhere face the 
same production problems, the or- 
chard owners of Texas are in the 
very enviable position of having in 
our own nation the greatest citrus 
markets. 


 PRRIGATION 


Ames Lockseam SHMp Joint Pipe 
Universal (Bolted Joint) Cast 
Iron Pipe 


67 Years of Service 


THE CAMERON & BARKLEY Co. 


Tampa, Fla. 
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Make sure your fertilizer is 
well-balanced with 10% potash 


The poor quality fruit at left 
is a result of ammoniation 
due to an unbalanced fertilizer 
program. The high-quality 
fruit at right was fertilized 
with a well-balanced mixture 
containing plenty of potash. 


to buy fertilizer on brand name 
alone. Check up on the analysis. 
The final figure shows the potash 
content. Let this be your buying 
guide. Make sure your citrus fertil- 
izer is well-balanced with at least 


10% potash. 


Well-balanced fertilizer is your 
best insurance of regular crops of 
prime fruits. Don’t risk the dangers 
of an unbalanced fertilizer program. 
This usually results in vegetative 
trees of slender growth which pro- 
duce poor yields of rough, coarse, 
low-quality fruits. 


I IS NOT always good business 


Potash is the quality-producing 


Extra POTASH 


element in fertilizer. Well-balanced 
fertilizer with 10% potash develops 
the proper growth and texture and 
finishes your fruit into the top grade. 
It also enlarges bearing surfaces and 
produces sturdy, short, thick growth 
in which food materials are stored 
for future crops. 


Do not be satisfied with low-grade, 
unbalanced fertilizers. This is false 
economy. Select carefully the citrus 
fertilizer that will help you produce 
high-quality crops year after year. 
Make sure it is well-balanced with 
10% potash. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 


Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


J. L. Baskin, Representative Box 1051, Orlando, Fla. 


PAYS Extra Cash 
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A Suggested Method for Prorating Costs for Young 
Bearing Citrus; Between Fruit Production 
and Grove Development 


It is very desirable that we have a 
satisfactory method of prorating the 
costs incident to young bearing 


groves between fruit production and 
grove development. All costs are di- 
rectly chargeable to development un- 
til the trees begin bearing. With nor- 
mal development of the trees and 
fairly stable grove prices, there are 
several years in which each year 
added to the age of trees is accom- 
panied by an increase in the size of 
trees and in selling value of the 
grove. As long as there is an increase 
in the value of the bearing grove due 
to the increase in growth or age of 
trees, some part of the costs proper- 
ly belongs to development. After 
the trees reach the age of maximum 
purchasing or selling value, it is ob- 
vious that all costs should then be 
charged to fruit production. 


At what age do groves reach their 
maximum value? This question has 
been put to a large number of grow- 
ers by the writer, thus: Assume that 
the groves are on similar soils in the 
same locality and that they have re- 
ceived the same kind of care since 
planting; if the price per acre were 
the same regardless of age, give the 
age you would choose if buying a 
grove for each kind and variety of 
fruit with which you are familiar. 
The answers ranged from six to 
20 years of age, but there were very 
few answers below 10 or above 18 
years of age. For grapefruit, the age 
most frequently mentioned was 12, 
closely followed by 15. For Valencia 
oranges, the most frequent age men- 
tioned was 15, closely followed by 
12. It is with the ages from five to 
six, when the trees begin bearing, to 
ages 12 to 15, when they reach their 
miximum sale or purchase value, that 
we are chiefly concerned in arriving 
at a method of prorating the costs 
between fruit production and grove 
development. Up to five or six years 
of age, all costs should be charged to 
development. After the grove is five 
or six years old, some fruit is to be 
expected, and a part of the costs 
should be borne by the fruit and a 
part should be charged to develop- 
ment. 

During the first few years of bear- 
ing, the average yield of groves is 


By J. E. TURLINGTON 


very small compared to their yield 
at maturity, if they continue to have 
proper care. The annual cost to main- 
tain and develop the young grove, al- 
though less than that for the mature 
grove, is proportionately much great- 
er than the yield when compared to 
the mature grove. It follows from 
this and the fact that the groves are 
continuing to increase in size and 
selling value, therefore, that the fruit 
from the young grove should not be 
expected to bear the full costs for 
care of the grove. 

Just what proportion of the costs, 
including interest, should be charged 
against fruit production and what 


Table 1.—The Cost Equivalent and Yield Equivalent Acres. 
Cost Yield* 
Equivalent 
Acres 
9.4 
7.5 
20.0 


36.9 26.7 


Costs* 
Fercent of 
Mature Gro. 
6 20 47 
10 10 75 
20 20 100 
Totals 50 


Age Acres 


“Production Equivalent Acres” 
equals the products of the acres of 
each immature age multiplied by per 
cent their yield should represent of 
a mature grove plus acres of mature 
grove. 

“Cost Equivalent Acres” equals 
the products of the acres of each im- 
mature age multiplied by per cent 
their cost should represent of a ma- 
ture grove plus acres of mature 
grove. 

Applying Formula 1 to a hypothe- 
tical case where the expenses for a 
seven-year old grove are $65.00 per 
acre; interest $642.00, cost represents 
54 percent of the cost of a mature 


Yield 
Equivalent 
Acres 
2.0 
47 4.7 
100 20.0 


Percent of 
Mature Gro. 
10 


_*The percent costs and yields for the immature ages should be varied for 
different conditions. The percents used here are some results of averages | 
of a number of conditions for these ages. 


proportion allowed for grove devel- 
opment is not easy to determine. It 
would seem fair to allow an amount 
equal to the percent of production the 
young grove bears to the mature 
grove as 100; divided by the percent 
the young grove costs are of the ma- 
ture grove costs; multiplied by the 
costs and interest chargeable to the 
young grove for that part of the 
costs to be charged against fruit pro- 
duction. The balance of this cost to 
be charged to the development of 
young grove. 


grove similarly located and cared for 
and yield represents 20 percent of 
the yield if the grove were mature, 
we would have the following calcula- 
tion: 

20|54 times $107.00 equals $39.63, 
or the charge made against bearing 
grove. The balance, or $67.37, should 
be charged against grove develop- 
ment. If interest were not included, 
then the calculation would be: 20|54 
times $65.00 equals $24.07, charge- 
able to fruit production, and $40.93 
to growth or development of grove. 





Two Formulae Suggest Themselves 

1. Formula for figuring fruit cost on an immature grove of any one age: 

Percent immature grove yield should represent of mature yield X Total 
cost of immature grove—equals—Cost chargeable to production of fruit. 

Percent immature grove cost should represent of mature grove cost X Total 
cost of immature grove—equals—Cost chargeable to production of fruit. 

2. Formula for figuring fruit cost on grove of mixed ages: 

Production equivalent acres X Total grove cost—equals—Cost chargeable 


to production of fruit. 


Cost equivalent acres X Total grove cost—equals—Cost chargeable to pro- 


duction of fruit. 


Definitions 

“Mature Grove” equals the age 
at which the grove reaches its maxi- 
mum selling value. 

“Immature Grove” equals a grove 
that has not reached maturity, i. e., 
one that has not reached the age of 
maximum selling value. 


Applying formula 2 to a hypothe- 
tical case where the total expense is 
$3500.00 for a grove of 20 acres six 
years old, 10 acres ten years old, and 
20 acres twenty years old. See 
Table One. 

With lower or higher costs, the 
same procedure would be followed. 
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There is no claim that the grove will 
necessarily increase in value by the 
difference between total costs and 
costs chargeable to production, but 
it may be either more or less. The 
grove should be worth more at the 
end of the year, due to added growth 
of trees, which means increased bear- 
ing surface. But how much more will 
depend on a number of factors. 


If groves are to return profits they 
may be expected to enhance in value 
up to their maximum selling age, at 
a rate sufficient to take care of all 
development costs, including inter- 
est. In comparing groves of mixed 
ages and groves of different ages, the 
comparison will be much more equit- 
able if proper adjustments be made 
for development of the young grove. 
What records we have indicate that 
the above method gives approximate- 
ly the same results when the devel- 
opment costs are added to grove 
values as was found for prices paid 
for over 200 groves varying in age 
from four years and up. This would 
also seem to be what one might ex- 
pect under’ conditions favorable 
enough to induce the planting of 
groves. Under less favorable condi- 
tions, fewer new plantings would be 
expected. 

In other words, the conditions un- 
der which the proposed adjustments 
might be too favorable to the mature 
grove (counting the grove mature at 
the age at which it will sell for the 
most money which will most likely be 
sometime in advance of the age at 
which it will reach its maximum bear- 
ing capacity) would be where groves 
fail to pay for the costs of develop- 
ment. | 


The proportion of the annual costs 
chargeable to development after the 
trees reach bearing age will decrease 
year by year until it becomes zero 
at about 12 to 15 years of age. 

In general, the greater the interim 
between the time the grove comes 
into bearing and the time it reaches 
maturity, the smaller the proportion 
of the total costs for this period that 
may be charged to development. But 
the total charges allowed for develop- 
ment will likely increase. 


Calculating indicate that approxi- 
mately one-third of the total costs of 
the grove from the time it reaches 
bearing age (about 5 years) until it 
reaches maturity (12 to 15 years) 
may usually be charged to develop- 
ment. However, considerable varia- 
tion may be expected from grove to 
grove, depending on a number of 
conditions. Applying the formulae 
suggested should give satisfactory re- 
sults for any known set of condi- 
tions. 
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For Independent 
Growers 


An Independent 


Marketing Agency 


Co-ordinating with other Agen- 

cies and Shippers through the 

Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
House Association 


Providing experienced and capable salesmanship and 
maintaining the close and personal contact which has 
caused our slogan 


“Personalized 





Service” 


to mean much to the growers we serve. See our agent 
in your territory or write— 


W. H. Mouser & Co. 


Marketing Agent for Individual Growers and 
Grower Associations 


MAIN OFFICE 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Representatives in principal carlot markets 


PACKING HOUSES: Ozona, Orlando, Lakeland, and 
Crescent City. Packing house facilities at Babson Park 


We Also Purchase Fruit on the Tree 
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Citrus Market Out- 
look Bright Says 
Horace Bowker 
(Continued from page 5) 


Porto Rico crop; (3) a shorter Flor- 
ida crop; (4) several different per- 
iods of bloom, affording a longer 
period over which to mature and 
market; (5) no holdover stock of 
canned fruit, due to last year’s small 
pack. 

“There is some uncertainty as to 
why the tangerine, an unusually con- 
venient and delicious fruit, has been 
relatively unsuccessful from a mar- 
keting standpoint. It is probably a 
matter of education as much as any- 
thing else. It should be possible to 
improve the situation by a reasonable 
amount of well-organized publicity.” 

Business Upturn Noted 


Touching on the indications of bus- 
iness improvement in Florida, Mr. 
Bowker said: 

“There are signs that increased 
buying has begun. Increased employ- 
ment is one indicator. Another is the 
fact that freight car-loadings con- 
tinue to increase, running counter to 
the usual decline at this season of 
the year. One of the largest financial 
institutions in this State recently re- 
ported an increase in deposits after 
six-and-a-half years of steady de- 
cline. 

“Sound progress is being made. As 
a matter of fact, when we are able 
to take a calm view of the situation, 
I believe we shall see that what now 
looks like a hopelessly long period of 
harrowing adversity will in reality 
have organized and revitalized the 
country’s entire business structure, 
for that is really what is taking place. 

“Here in Florida there is convinc- 
ing evidence of improvement,—evi- 
dence which may be more apparent 
to one who, like myself, is not a per- 
manent resident, although a perma- 
nent corporate citizen of your State. 
Indeed, I feel it would do Florida in- 
calculable good to have the rest of 
the country realize that the state 
which seems to be most widely known 
for a real estate boom, has in many 
respects done the best job of any 
state in the country in putting its 
house in order. Florida is one of only 
three states that today have no bond- 
ed indebtedness. The condition of the 
counties is showing steady improve- 
ment, while the municipalities, faced 
as they are with many difficult prob- 
lems, are gradually working their 
way out. 

“Growers, too, are readjusting 
themselves to new conditions. This 
process of adjustment, painful 
though it is, means a sounder future 
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for every man who has had the cour- 
age to meet the facts head-on with- 
out temporizing. 

“Florida was the first to feel the 
repercussions of ‘oncoming depres- 
sion; it should be the first to feel 
the stimulus of recovery. 

“The fundamentals of this State 
are as sound as they ever were. Its 
enormous productivity is expressed 
in the steady growth of its agricul- 
ture. Soil, sunshine and climate are 
basic resources,—more fundamental 
than bank deposits, credit or other 
tokens of wealth. These tokens may 
be destroyed but a state with your 
natural resources must inevitably re- 
turn to high levels of prosperity. 

“Perhaps we do not sufficiently 
realize the significance of the fact 
that Southern Florida enjoys, with 
parts of Texas, California and Ariz- 
ona, a natural monopoly on Ameri- 
can citrus production. This country 
can expand its acregae of wheat or 
cotton, but it can never enlarge the 
geographical area of its citrus crop. 

“As the population of the United 
States increases, and as appreciation 
of the health-giving benefits of the 
orange and grapefruit grows, this 
part of the State’s heritage is certain 
to appreciate in value. 

“Likewise, the position of the Flor- 
ida truck-grower, if properly capital- 
ized, can also be expected to pay 
splendid returns. 

“Of course there are many prob- 
lems. Chief of these, in my view, are 
the problems of marketing, and the 
problems of more enlightened compe- 
tition. The degree to which the grow- 
ers of this State benefit from their 
natural advantages is bound to be 
measured by the degree to which 
these problems are solved. 

“The science of citrus culture and 
the agronomic aspects of truck pro- 
duction are making ‘progress. The 
fertilizer industry, in order to coop- 
erate with the State authorities in 
this regard, has recently formed a 
research institute to assist in further 
advancing the technique of plant- 
feeding. 

“There still are problems to solve 
in the direction of lowering produc- 
tion costs and improving crop quali- 
ty. But the most vital problems have 
to do, directly or indirectly, with 
marketing or distribution. 

Mr. Bowker Suggests a State-Wide 
Agricultural Plan 

Turning to the importance of large- 
scale operation, Mr. Bowker spoke as 
follows: 

“A definite need of the present 
situation is organization for better 
marketing,” said Mr. Bowker. ‘The 
day has passed when the individual 
or the loosely-knit organization can 
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fully realize its potentialities, Flor- 
ida’s opportunities in agriculture are 
too great to allow their realization 
to be retarded for want of adequate 
organization. There is no substitute 
for size in the solution of major 
problems. Neither the individual nor 
isolated group can fully succeed un- 
less it allies its efforts with the en- 
tire agriculture of the state. That is 
why I raise for consideration the 
suggestion of a state-wide agricul- 
tural plan. 

“There is a direct parallel in in- 
dustry. The large manufacturing 
unit has important advantages over 
the small — advantages from the 
standpoint of the dealer and the con- 
sumer,” continued Mr. Bowker. “The 
future of American industry is with 
the large (but not top-heavy) busi- 
ness, which has a sound financial 
structure, a modern point of view 
toward its product, a fair and en- 
lightened policy toward its dealers 
and those who use its products, and 
a cooperative rather than a com- 
bative attitude toward its competi- 
tors. 

“It takes a business operating on 
a substantial scale to support mod- 
ern research methods and develop ad- 
vanced manufacturing processes 
which give the user the first and full- 
est advantage of the results of scien- 
tific progress, 

“It takes a substantial business 
operation, soundly and adequately 
financed, to assure stability and con- 
tinuity in its dealer relationships. 

“Yet, size of itself means no more 
than a latent opportunity. For the 
advantages of large-scale operation 
have to be interpreted in the light of 
a painstaking and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems and op- 
portunities of each locality. The 
trouble with many large businesses 
in the past has been that they ex- 
pected the consumer to conform to 
their way of doing business instead of 
shaping their methods to fit the needs 
of the consumer. That day is gone, 
never to return. 

“While it is impossible to say with 
any degree of certainty when it will 
arrive, I believe this country is on 
the threshold of an era of sounder, 
less-spectacular but more enduring 
prosperity. There is every reason to 
believe that Florida, having ably and 
effectively consolidated its position 
in the period since 1926, will receive 
its full share of a sounder prosper- 
ity.” 


No known drug or combination of 
drugs when fed to poultry will in- 
crease egg production, nor will any 
known drug increase fertility or 
hatchability. 
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Pest Control Pays 
Fico-60 Proves It 


All proper pest control measures pay; but try this check-up. 
Note the number of progressive, prosperous growers who 
will use nothing but Fico-60 for scale. 


Better fruit, healthier trees, fat- 
ter pocket books go with Fico- 
60. Investigate. Then order 
Fico-60 for the Fall Clean-Up 
in your grove. 


Florida Insecticide Co. 
Apopka Florida 


Time Is Money With 
A Young Orange Tree 


On high sandy soils young citrus trees set with adequate 

amounts of FLORIDA PEAT HUMUS in the planting 

holes will, with otherwise the same care and fertilization, 
make a normal! five years growth 
within three years of their plant- 
ing. Think that over. 


Florida Humus Company 
Zellwood Florida 
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COMMENT OF THE PRODUC. 
TION OF PREMATURE BLOOM 
IN GRAPEFRUIT WITH X-RAYS 


B. M. Hampton’s comment on his 
three months’ old blooming grape- 
fruit seedlings is interesting, and I 
do ‘not doubt absolutely correct, 
since there are other records of 
grapefruit bloom at this age and 
size. This, however, was a different 
thing from our specimen—at least, 
so we judge from the comment of 
the California Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, from which the seed 
was received, and to which we have 
sent pictures of a number of our va- 
riants. Their judgment was that, al- 
though premature flowering—I judge 
of a similar character to that report- 
ed by Mr. Hampton—was often ob- 


The new Bean Deep 
Well Turbine Pump 
has been designed for 
agricultural, industrial 
and municipal pump- 
ing service, It em- 
bodies all the depend- 
able, durable char- 
istics of the Bean 
Turbines along with 
mechanical improve- 
ments that give this 
new pump high ef_i- 
ciency and an ex- 
tremely broad range 
of capacity. 

Made for 3 to 250 
H.P. 


Capacity 20 to 4000 
gals. per minute. 
Size 6 to 20 inch. 


Write for descriptive 
circular. 


Florida Citrus Machinery Co. 
Div. Food Mach’y Corp. 
Dunedin, Florida 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


ee 
tained in their beds, plants of the 
age—six weeks from time of 2” 
sprouting size, and character of ours 
were not so obtained. In other words, 
despite Mr. Hampton, there appar- 
ently was a real effect of stimulation. 

However, we tried to indicate in 
our original announcement, and have 
emphasized it since, that the chances 
of our producing something entirely 
“new under the sun” with X-rays is 
very slight indeed. Natural ionizing 
radication, though in small concen- 
tration, is present the world over, 
and has been impinging constantly on 
plant life (at all events on terrestrial 
plant life) through the enormous 
period of time that terrestrial life 
has been developing. It would be 
strange if we, in a few years, even 
although we have at our command 
enormously greater concentration of 
ionizing radiation, could do much 
more than repeat, in general char- 
acter, changes which at some time 
happened before. 

The value of this work, we believe, 
lies in two things. We may emphasize 
an old effect, as apparently happened 
in this case, where a defect of pre- 
mature blooming, conceivably 
brought about by natural radiation, 
has been emphasized in quality, and 
raised in quantity—since our per- 
centage of blooming trees was rather 
higher than even the aberrant cases 
that we know most about. Again, we 
may repeat a change which occurred 
long ago but which natural selection 
weeded out before the advent of 
Man. Such a change may be highly 
useful to Man but detrimental to the 
plant producing it—a seedless or- 
ange being an excellent example of 
such change. Man is now in a posi- 
tion to keep such useful deformities 
alive by artificial means. 

We do not claim, nor did we claim 
in our announcement, that we or 
Mankind as a whole have invented 
anything in applying X-rays to plant 
life. We are only concentrating an 
experiment as old as life itself, and 
at least half of our results will be 
extensions of variations already nat- 


urally occurring. But we still do feel 
that our higher concentrations of 
X-rays brought a grapefruit plant to 
size, and in a shorter time, than the 
bloom of a different character and 
premature aberrants which we know 
to occur in the open field. 
C. P. Haskins. 


Guaranteed Highest 
Quality Brand New 
$4.00 to $9.50 


Fountain Pens 


$1 to $2.50 


A cash purchase of a large bank. 
rupt stock makes this offer possible. 


Each pen fitted with 14k solid gold, 
irridium-tipped nib. Every pen care- 
fully inspected and adjusted to write 
perfectly. And to avoid possibility 
of deterioration while in storage a- 
waiting release, each fountain pen 
has just been refitted with fresh new 
rubber ink sac. 


Ideal for office, school or home. 
Make perfect gifts, too. Built to 
give a lifetime of honest service at 
prices you would expect to pay for 
just ordinary pens. 


$4.00 and $4.50 Ladies Pens, ring in 
caps, Students Pens pocket 
IR cect ee eae 


$5.00 and $7.50 Men’s vi 
standard size __. . $2.00 


$9.00 and $9. 50 Men’s +r 


jumbo size ______. _. $2.50 


(Deduct 10% from above low prices, 
when ordering six or more pens) 


Choice of colors (red, green and 
chocolate) available while assortment 
remains complete. 


Your pen or pens mailed postpaid, 
promptly upon receipt of letter or 
post card stating kind wanted. You 
pay the postman upon delivery. 


Guaranteed the biggest pen 
value you ever saw—or 
your money back 


Address: Mr. Scott. care of 
The Citrus Indusry, Tampa Fla. 
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COLORNG OF MATURE 

CITRUS FRUITS WITH 

ETHYLENE GAS 

(Continued from page 7) 
fruit of good quality, thin-skinned 
and smooth-textured, the color should 
be deep and rich, even with a reddish 
cast, reminding one of the color of 
the California Navels. If the color 
is not full when the fruit leaves the 
coloring room, the coloration may be 
expected to continue unless checked 
by cold temperatures if ethylene gas 
is used as the coloring agent. 

If the proper humidity is main- 
tained the fruit should be as firm at 
the end of the process as when it 
went into the coloring room. Oth- 
erwise, it may be wilted or dried and 
somewhat aged in appearance. 

Flavor or eating quality.— It must 
be remembered that the fruit begins 
to lose its freshness as soon as it 
leaves the tree, whether a coloring 
gas is used or not. The loss of 
freshness is hastened by prolonged 
high temperatures after removal from 
the tree. This is one of the most 
important reasons for rapid colora- 
iton. Under proper conditions, the 
effect of the coloring process on fla- 
vor is so slight that it can not be de- 
tected unless gassed fruit is compared 
with that fresh from the tree. Even 
then it is not always possible to de- 
tect the difference. The solids-acid 
ratio is not materially affected by the 
coloring treatment. 

Keeping quality.—The work upon 
which this circular is based indicates 
that when fruit is properly handled 
through the coloring process and im- 
mediately moved into an environment 
of low temperature, there is little, if 
any, increase in decay within a rea- 
sonable time for marketing and con- 
suming. The use of improper color- 
ing methods or of high holding tem- 
peratures is conducive to rapid spoil- 
age. Usually color can be improved 
and stem-end decay greatly reduced 
by giving the fruit a borax bath be- 
fore coloring. 

Cost 

All elements of cost except the col- 
oring gas and its administration re- 
main the same, regardless of the gas 
used. Ethylene is several times 
cheaper than kerosene fumes. The 
trickle method of appyling ethylene 
is much cheaper than the laborious 
“shot” method. Ethylene is supplied 
in a steel cylinder, holding about 28 
pounds of gas or approximately 380 
cubic feet, costing about $14 or $15 
delivered, or (roughly 4 cents per 
cubic foot, or 12 to 16 cents for a 
one-car room per day. A cylinder 
of gas should color from 30 to 60 
cars of fruit. 

Although it is possible to color 
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fruit without increasing the total de- 
cay, (coloring usually increases stem- 
end rot somewhat, and at the same 
time decreases blue mold rot) the 
coloring can not be done without a 
competent person to look after the 
numerous details. Growers are pay- 
ing an exorbitant price for incompe- 
tent and careless help in key posi- 
tions around the packing houses. This 
is not mere opinion. It is a fact. 
To prove the statement it is only nec- 
essary to compare the decay records, 
the market reports, etc., of a care- 
fully operated house with those of a 
house operated in a less careful way. 


Coloring—and precooling as well— 
is a highly specialized undertaking, 
requiring the application of physics 


Thirty-one 


and plant chemistry in conjunction 
with more than the usual amount 
of common sense. Rule of thumb 
methods usually result in disaster. 
Untoward symptoms must be correc- 
ted early in order to prevent harm- 
ful effects and for that reason close 
attention to all details is essential. 
Temperature and humidity readings 
should be recorded every hour or two 
and an inspection of the fruit itself 
made every few hours. The ventila- 
tor openings, once properly set, re- 
quire little attention. 

Because of the peculiar require- 
ments for this highly specialized 
work, it is doubtful whether persons 
without technical training can be de- 


(Continued on page 34) 


Always Brings a Higher Price 

This prominent Boston house tells why dealers pay more for 
Brogdexed fruit and strongly recommends that every box we ship 
be so treated. Makes possible delivery in consuming markets in 


exactly the same condition it was in when shipped. 


Vegetable Terminal 
« "." Gna 
Telephone, Hebterd seep 


Plorida Brogdex 
Dunedin, Ploridaes 


Gentlemen: ¥ 


-_— 


oranges 
been called 


of the Plorig 


stributors ) 


ell 
‘ 


Frait Auction Termingy 
\ Boston & Maine Rm 
Tetepheme, Hancock $075 


finest things 
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/ Very truly yours, 
SWEENEY, LYNES @ CO. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE | 


| MR 


MANAGER HOLLY HILL CITRUS GROWERS 


So many rumors are flying around 
the industry in regard to the use of 
James crates, as to whether special 
equipment is needed, how best. to 
handle them, etc., that my experience 
in our Davenport house might be of 
interest to the managers who will use 
this new bulk package this year. 

First a word or two why 
shippers are becoming so in- 
terested in this box. This 
box, the same size as the 
standard packed container 
holding one and three-fifths 
bushels, gives the packing 
house manager a chance to 
sell to trucks or those who 
want bulk, sizeup fruit in a 
box that eliminates the argu- 
ment over the quantity. 
With most new packages a 
complete change in equip- 
ment is necessary but here 
it is possible to make a run 
into James boxes and then 
immediately start on packed 
boxes. 

In the Holly Hill Citrus 
Growers Association House 
at Davenport we have plac- 
ed in each bin a small hinged 
trap door about ten inches 
wide and eight inches high, 
leaving the top portion of the 
front side of the bins intact 
for strength, and on this lit- 
tle door we used inexpensive 
strap hinges, and a small bar- 
rel bolt lock. The James box- 
es come down the box chute over the 
sizer, and one man handles the en- 
tire row of size bins, taking them off 
as required. We have a small box 


FLORIDA JERSEY MAKES 
FINE OFFICAL RECORD 


Gainesville, Fla.—Producing 10,- 
022 pounds of milk and 535 pounds 
of butterfat, Sophy’s Majesty’s Heir- 
ess F, Florida Experiment Station 
Jersey, recently surpassed all Register 
of Merit requirements and turned in 
the best milk and butter fat record 
at the Station for cows milked twice 
daily, according to Dr. R. B. Becker, 
associate in dairy investigations. 

She adds another high record to the 
credit of the former senior herd bull 


By H. W. NOGGLE 


stand with castors which has a slant- 
ing side, and first the box is placed 
at this angle of approximately 45 de- 
grees up against the opening in the 
bin. The man on duty lets the first 
few fruit slide through, holding them 
back with his hand until there are a 
dozen or so in the bottom. The bal- 


The fruit rolls into the box without bruising due to 
the angle at which the stand holds the box 


ance of them then slide’ into 
the box touching on the slanting side 
which breaks the fall to such an ex- 
tent there is no chance of damaging 


at the Station, Sophy’s Wexford No- 
ble. He now has 7 daughters who 
have made the Register of Merit, two 
of them twice. These nine records 
average 7,400 pounds of milk and 390 
pounds of butterfat. He has three 
ether daughters now on test and a 
total of 12 daughters in the Station’s 
herd of 35. He is also the sire of the 
Junior herd bull now in use at the 
Station. 


Remodeling of clothes will be eas- 
ier this fall due to the small-piece 
patterns now in style. 


ASSOCIATION, 


DAVENPORT 


and bruising the fruit. 

When the box is about two-thirds 
full the packer comes back to it, push- 
es the stand half way underneath 
the bin, and straightening up the box 
at the same time shaking it down by 
twisting the box rapidly backwards 
and forwards. 

The last fruit goes inte 
the box until it is full, when 
it stops more or less auto- 
matically. The packer pulls 
that box back and puts an 
empty on the inclined part 
of the stand. The back is 
then fastened with an ingen- 
ious loop wire arrangement 
called the Rock Fastener, al- 
though some times it is nec- 
essary to place several of the 
top fruit so as to get a cor- 
rect bulge. The boxes may 
be put on the regular con- 
veyor or else picked up by a 
truck. We have found that 
the tangerine truck carries 
four boxes perfectly, the low- 
er two upright and the next 
two horizontal, and by bor- 
ing two additional holes in 
the regular orange truck, can 
be made to work very satis- 
factorily. 

The advantage of the sy- 
stem we have worked out, 
is that it reduces the number 
of packers working on the 
row of size bins, and makes 
no change in our equipment 


that 
back 


would stop us from shifting 
in several minutes to getting 


out packed boxes. 


DAIRYMEN GROW ROUGHAGE 


Ocala, Fla.—Dairymen in Marion 
County are trying more and more to 
grow all of the roughage their cows 
will consume, reports County Agent 
Clyde H. Norton. Depending on corn, 
cowpeas, velvet beans, ensilage, and 
pasture, many of the dairymen have 


cut their feed bill so that cottonseed 
meal is the main item in it. Wherever 
possible they are allowing the cows 
to harvest the crop in the field. 
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x) AS AN EXPERIENCED FLORIDA GROWER 


~ WANT YOUR FERTILIZER TO DO 


ALABAMA SHIPPING SATSUMAS FIVE THINGS... 


1. Get your crop off to a quick start 
Bay Minette, Ala., Nov. 12.—The 2. Feed it evenly 


Satsuma crop of this county is mov- 7 

ing in carlots, and it is expected that 3. Bring it through to early maturity 
10 or 12 cars will be shipped besides 4. Increase yield 

the many small shipments made by 5. Improve quality 


express and truck. The oranges are ° ° 
principally handled by the Gulf Coast Our Ammo-Phos High-Analysis 


Citrus Exchange, which handles the Fertilizers Do Just That!! 


crop for Mobile County and West 
Florida. The oranges are reported to 
be of excellent quality but inclined 
to be smaller than usual. It will re- 
quire several weeks properly to pick a a 
and pack the crop of this county. In addition they offer the advantages of high- 
analysis. 


FOLEY SHIPS SATSUMAS Our Ammo-Phos High-Analysis Fertilizers 
are made in Florida for Florida crops and 
Foley, Ala., Nov. 12.—The first Florida conditions. 


carload of Satsuma oranges was 4 , ‘ 

aa 7 Bg is For further information and specific recommenda- 
shipped from here last week. The tions call at one of our stores, or write Mr. J. B. 
tirst oranges appeared in the market Berry, Winter Haven, Florida. 


here 10 days ago. . ‘ 
THE KILGORE SEED CO., Plant City, Florida 
Kilgore Stores located at Plant City, Belle Glade, 
Gainesville, Homestead, Leesburg, Miami, Pahokee, 
Palmetto, Pompano, Sanford, Vero Beach, Wauchula 


They combine all the advantages of quick- 
acting nitrogen with the maturity- and quality- 
producing effects of water-soluble, deep-pene- 
trating phosphoric acid and potash. 





Contain More Than 30% Plant Food 
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A FREE BOOK Lantr 

EVERY GROWER oe The Best Market 
AND SHIPPER — - In Florida 
SHOULD HAVE 


Is made up of the citrus 
CONTAINS complete information on ETHY- growers of this state. 


LENE—the magic gas which hastens ripening The logical medium through 


which to appeal to this 


of matured fruits. Learn how to profit with group is 


it. Ethylene increases profits, reduces loss, 
saves time. Write for your copy of “Ethylene The Citrus Industry 


for Coloring Matured Fruits and Vegetables” a eo 


today. ly to this group of readers. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION A lot of advertisers have al- 
ready learned this. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


1310 Santee Street, Los Angeles oa trial will convince you 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California of the wisdom of this course. 


Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, 


and other principal cities 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC] and Carbon Corporation 
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COLORNG OF MATURE 
CITRUS FRUITS WITH 
ETHYLENE GAS 
(Continued from page 31) 


veloped into successful coloring-room 
operators, capable of recognizing and 
coping with the ever changing condi- 
toins of weather and of the fruit it- 
self. With adequate basic training 
an alert person of energy and com- 
mon sense, the latter being the more 
essential, can easily and quickly be- 
come quite expert in this work. 

In most houses the watchman is 
supposed to take care of the coloring 
rooms at night in addition to his 
many other duties. Usually he is 
busiest at other things at the very 
time when the coloring rooms should 
be receiving the closest attention, i. 
e., during the first six or eight hours 
of the coloring period. Such condi- 
tions are largely responsible for the 
unsatisfactory results too often en- 
countered. Fruit coloring is a tech- 
nical job too often assigned to those 
utterly lacking in essential qualifica- 
tion. It may result disastrously un- 
less given the undivided attention 
of some competen person. 


Limit your kill instead of kill your 
limit should be the order of the day 
for duck hunting this year. 


Let the hogs harvest their own 
feed. This saves time and labor. 


Ce 


CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
Preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
eens 
DUSTER — Niagara, Air-Cooled engine 

Steel truck-mounted. Nearly new. Half 
price. Samuel Kidder, Monticello Fla. 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


sn nehestsesensenneueeneetemnesue 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. II- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
cents. Vrana Farms. Box $81l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. a 
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CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25¢ per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 


FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. 
Saeger. Ankona, Florida. 


ORANGE PACKERS ATTENTION — Two 
chemical transparent flexible orange coat- 
ing processes for sale; royalty or license 
basis. Patent pending. Dr. C. V. Berry, 
251 West 111th Street, New York City. 

PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


R. A. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


CABBAGE, Onion and Collard plants. All va- 
rieties now ready. Postpaid 500 for $1.00; 
1000 $1.50. Expressed $1.00 per 1,000; 
5,000 and over 75c per 1,000. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 





WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley. Baldwin, Wis. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hille Fruit Farm, Panama City. Fla. 
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SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 

sceciiieaeieamminaaataaaiamasineaningiaicemniasiaaaiaa 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


SEND no money. C. O. D. Cabbage, Onion 
and Collard plants. All varieties 500—60c; 
1,000—95c; 5,000 and over 75c per 1,000. 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


C. O. D. Frostproof cabbage, onion and col- 
lard plants. All varieties 500—60c; 1,000 
—9b5c. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


TT ee satin P " 
BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange an 
Cleopatra seed and _ liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 
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Shipping 
Departments 


For Sale—One used “Marsh” 
Stencil Cutting Machine; cuts 
half-inch letters. Also have ink 
pot, brush and liberal supply of 
blank stencils. Machine guar- 
anteed in best of condition and 
to operate in every way com- 
parable with a new machine. 

Price, complete with acces- 
sories as listed, f.o.b. Tampa, 
$50. 


THE DURO CO. 
1219 Florida Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 


(Tampa’s Largest All Year Hotel) 
INVITES YOU TO USE ITS FACILITIES 


“TOP O’ THE TOWN” Dining Room 
COFFEE SHOP 


Large Rooms 
Single With Bath 
$2 to $5 
Double With Bath 
$4 to $7 
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RATES, $1.50 UP. 
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‘*JACKSONVILLE’S LEADING HOTEL’’ 


SEMINOLE 


CHAS. B. GRINER, Manager 


Caters especially to the fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters of the South. YOUR hotel—and THE hotel 
for your family. — Absolutely Fireproof and Modern. 
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CAFETERIA 


L. B. SKINNER, Prop. 
Cc. J. JACKSON, Mgr. 


FREE GARAGE 
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